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SUMMER LIFE. 
BY FELIX L. OSWALD, M.D. 

UR Spanish American neighbors have an amusing tradition 
( of a Yankee inventor who settled in western Mexico, and at 
once determined to utilize his genius for the improvement of his 
stock farm. Having noticed the scantness of the local water sup- 
ply, he instituted a survey of the neighboring hill country, and 
by an ingenious combination of dams and dikes managed to col- 
lect the drainage of a considerable territory. That system of 
ditches he concentrated upon his ranch, and greatly enjoyed the 
consequent abundance of cistern water; but the next rainy sea- 
son opened with a magnificent thunder-shower, and two hours 
later the inventive foreigner had to run for his life, while his as- 
tonished cattle were tossed about on the billows of a rapidly ris- 
ing lake. 

A similar mistake obliges thousands of our countrymen to 
abandon their city homes, at the approach of the midsummer sea- 
son. Our houses are winter forts. Jack Frost, the giant Hrymir 
of the Edda myth, was the bugbear of our Northland forefathers, 
and all the resources of science and constructive skill have been 
exhausted to mitigate the affliction of a low temperature; but 
after May the completeness of those contrivances becomes a cause 








of serious discomfort, and in midsummer often compels its in- 
ventors to seek safety in flight. In the art of counteracting the 
heat of the summer sun, we are, indeed, sadly behind the nations 
of the tropics; nay, the construction of our Northern cities often 
completely reverses the arrangements by which Nature herself 
moderates an excess of temperature. In the very midst of our 
West American deserts, there are isolated groves where a travel- 
ler may pass a midsummer noon in perfect comfort. When the 
sun approaches the meridian, leaf trees throw their darkest shade, 
but, withal, admit every breath of air, or even create air currents 
of their own, since their foliage is often stirred by a lively breeze, 
while throughout the open fields every pulse of life seems to stag- 
nate in the fierce, brooding heat. . The architecture of our Northern 
cities is ingeniously contrived to aggravate that heat. For miles 
the high ramparts of brick intercept every air current, but admit 
the full glare of the vertical sun, while kitchen fires, bake-ovens, 
and furnace blasts add their share of caloric, thus dooming mill- 
ions of our fellow-men to a maximum of physical misery, at the 
very time when the children of nature celebrate life as a festival. 
ut even in Hades the favorite companions of Pluto managed 
to pass their time in tolerable comfort, and common-sense can do 
wonders in modifying the martyrdom of the midsummer season. 
One fine morning in * July a lady physician of my acquaintance 
entered a veranda arbor where the 
youngsters of the proprietor (the 
widow of a Tennessee planter) were 
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struggling with a breakfast of steam- | 
ing hot milk. 

“T see you are following my pre- 
scription,” said the doctress; “ but 
fresh milk would have answered the 
purpose much better. I did not 
mean to put you to the trouble of 
boiling it.” 

“Not boil it!” exclaimed the 
materfantilias, with undisguised 
amazement, “* Why, it stands to rea- 
son that a person needs something 
warm for breakfast.” 

“Would you please specify that 
reason?” inquired the medical re- 
former. 

That question would, indeed, not 
be quite easy toanswer. Why should 
we employ artificial means, to in- 
crease the temperature of a body al- 
ready suffering from the combined 
influence of atmospheric heat and 
superfluous clothing? The popular 
theory that ascribes nine out of ten 
disorders of the human organism to 
the effect of “cold” (a modern alias 
of the bugbear Hrymir) is strikingly 
refuted by the increase of mortality 
during the climax period of the dog- 
days; and it is a suggestive fact that 
climatic fevers are almost unknown 
in many parts of the tropics, reek- 
ing with swamps, but inhabited by 
people whom experience has taught 
the wisdom of the plan, to counteract 
sun heat by a refrigerating diet. 

Sir Emerson Tennent, in his Vatu- 
ral History of Ceylon, calls attention 
to the curious fact that in warm 
weather the temperature of tropical 
fruit, plucked fresh from the tree, 
is several degrees below that of the 
surrounding atmosphere. ‘“ Plants,” 
he says, “seem to have a faculty of 
organically reducing the temperature 
of their sap in summer, just as ani- 
mals increase the te mpe rature of 
their blood in winter.” Now tropic- 
al fruit, according to Genesis, as well 
as to Darwin, formed the staple diet 
of our nature-guided ancestors, who 
exceeded their descendants in longev- 
ity, and certainly in bodily vigor. A 
refrigerating diet must for ages have 
tempered the summer sun to prim- 
itive nations, and the lessons of in- 
stinct seem to confirm that conclu- 
sion. Rothe Gruetze (cold raspberry 
pudding with cold sweet milk) makes 
the Rhineland restaurant attractive 
to all summer visitors. The grapes 
and cakes of the Provengal hdte/s de 
vendange (grape-cure establishments) 
make sanatorium life a delight, and 
Lady Mary Montagu tells us that in 
summer, the Turks often subsist for 
weeks exclusively on cooling food: 
cold rice and fruit, milk and durrha 
bread, pastry and sherbet. Some of 
our favorite made-dishes become in- 
sipid by cooling, but the belief in the 
importance of ‘three daily hot meals 
is wholly gratuitous. No cireum- 
stance in the domestic history of our 
ancestors, is more fully established 
than the fact that the most civilized 
nations of antiquity contented them- 
selves with “a meal and a half a 
day ”—a very light breakfast, and a 
liberal supper, postponed to tle end 
of the working-day, when leisure and 
rest guaranteed abundant facilities 




















for digestion. The American Spaniards follow a similar plan dur 
ing the eight warmest months of the year, and after the end of 
March, generally eat their principal meal in the cool of the even- 
ing, but are apt to stor@a supply of ripe fruit in the coolest corner 
of the house, and often go down-stairs for a slice of ice-cold water- 
melon, as a frost-numbed Northerner would go in-doors for a sip 
of hot tea. 

In other respects, too, the martyrs of our midsummer climate 
could learn a lesson from their Southern neighbors, What 
strange prejudice can have begot the belief in the necessity of 
sending our children to bed, just when the evening becomes plea- 
santly cool, when flowers breathe their sweetest perfume, and 
fawns and young rabbits leave the shadow of the thickets to play 
on the moonlit mountain meadows? The elamedas or publie 
parks of the Spanish American cities are almost abandoned during 
the hottest hours of the afternoon: but about sunset ice-cream 
venders arrive with their portable confectioneries, musicians tune 
up their instruments, troop after troop of mounted pleasure-seek- 
ers gallop down the principal avenue, and half an hour after, the 
whole park swarms with promenaders and romping children, en 
joying the balmy night with utter disregard of dew and “damp” 
grass. At half past ten youngsters of eight or nine years are sti 








met in bevies, chasing lightning- bugs and running races thoough 
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grass and bush, and not only taking care of thems: lves, but en- 
couraging their still younger playmates to join in their sports, and 
avoid the promenade roads on account of the thick clouds of to- 
bacco smoke surrounding every group of adults. Nevertheless, 
those young night-revellers are up with the sun, the cool of the 
morning being too precious to be lost in sleep, but make up for a 
deficit of rest by a long siesta, an after-dinner nap of two or three 
hours. ; ; 

With cooling diet, frequent baths, light dress, and light dinners, 
and out-door rambles in the cool of the evening, even families of 
moderate means may mitigate the afflictiveness of the bake-oven 
season; but twice happy they who can combine the advantage of 
such habits with the blessing of a shady country home, or of a 
sojourn on the airy heights of a rustic mountain resort—in the 
nm of the southern Alleghanies, for instance—equally remote 
from the malaria of the festering coast swamps and the dusty 
plains of the far West. Compared with the mountain parks of 
our southern highland States, an enormous area of that far West 
is indeed only a repetition of the far East—the worn-out, treeless 
table-land of central Asia—and the first explorers of our continent 
really discovered all that was new about the New World. 

The coast regions of that East American Eden, on the other 
hand, exhibit the “faults of their virtues’”—a boundless fecun- 
dity in fevers, reptiles, and mosquitoes, as well as in vegetable 
products. Sultry heat and tipulary insects make the eternal sum- 
mer of our southeastern coast region an eternal torment. Mos- 
quitoes and malaria prevail all along the Atlantic seaboard, from 
Brazil to New Jersey. Here and there art aud accident have 
combined to redeem the natural disadvantages of that region. 
Water-fowl, sea-fish, daily mails, or daily cock-fights attract thou- 
sands to the half-Spanish seaports of southern Florida. Surf 
baths, too, reconcile many health-seekers to the winged leeches of 
the North American swamp coast. 

But in the uplands of the southern Alleghanies, or in those pine 
gardens of the South California Sierras, where 

** All meadows and all woods are evergreen, 
And spring returns with every rising sun,” 
summer life can be made pleasant enough, to convince even an 
invalid, that the lovers of nature have not lost their earthly para- 
dise, 
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MR. BLACK’S NEW STORY. 








In our next number will begin a charming serial story, entitled 
“PRINCE FORTUNATUS,” 
BY WILLIAM BLACK, 
Avctnor or “A Prixorss or Tuure,” “ Mapoar Vioiet,” 
“A Daveurer or Heru,” “ Macirop or Dane,” xro. 

This story possesses the brilliant and fascinating quality which 
has made Ma. Back so popular that a new novel bearing his name 
is an event, 





INDIVIDUALITY IN DRESS. 


VHE most striking as well as the most admirable 
characteristic of our present fashions is their 
variety, the wide range of choice they offer to those 
who desire to be fashionably dressed, and at the same 
time, to wear a costume that shall be adapted to any 
special peculiarities of face or figure. The time is 
not very far back when, at the beginning of a seasen, 
fashion would promulgate one iron law for all. If 
the mandate read that bonnets should be small and 
skirts plain, the largest and homeliest face must be 
surmounted, by a tiny construction of straw or vel- 
vet, and the figure, no matter how tall and attenu- 
ated, must be clothed with long severe folds, guiltless 
of aught in the way of ruffle, flounce, or trimming. 
Any departure from these rules caused the daring 
innovator to assume an outré appearance. If crino- 
line were worn, it seemed almost immodest to appear 
abroad in a toilette’that allowed the motion of the 
lower limbs to be seen in walking; a broad-brimmed 
hat, when the round turban was in vogue, would 

















cause the heads of the passers-by toturn. Altogether 
so narrow and stringent were the laws that the an- 
nouncement that this or that was ‘‘ the fashion” (not 
fashionable, or a favorite style, but the fashion) set- 
tled at once the proper garb to be worn, and made its 
adoption imperative by all who desired to avoid be- 
ing conspicuous or eccentric. 

Of late all this has changed, and greatly to the ad- 
vantage and satisfaction.of many, who, previously 
forced to follow fashion blindly, lest by failing to do 
so they should attract an amount of unpleasant at- 
tention, now find themselves able to rule their toi- 
lettes in harmony with their own ideas of taste, and 
the special characteristics of face and figure with 
which they have been endowed. It is no longer ne- 
cessary for the tall Juno-like woman to wear any 
number of ruffles and flounces and over-skirts, lest 
their absence should make her unpleasantly conspicu- 
ous in society; nor need the thin, lank spinster whose 
bones are obtrusive abandon her becoming frills and 
furbelows because such voluminous draperies are 
quite ‘‘ out of style.” Fashion has learned the great 
virtue of toleration. The simple and obvious fact 
which she has ignored so long, that so greatly do 
women vary in face, in figure, in coloring, expres- 
sion, movement, that no one style of dress can be 
suitable to more than a certain number, and that to 
force the same manner of costume upon all is to attire 
many unbecomingly and to make some appear posi- 
tively grotesque, has at last been impressed upon her. 
She has abandoned her tyranny, and in widening her 
domain and granting liberty of choice therein she 
has conferred benefits upon all womankind, which 
they cannot appreciate too highly or be too grateful 
for. 

It is possible to-day as it has never been before to 
accomplish that adaptation and individualizing of 
costume that is, and ought to be, the principal and 
most important secret of dressing well. Every wo- 
man should realize that her neighbor’s costume is no 
more likely to be suitable and adapted to herself, in 
material and design than it is in fit. Her dress isa 
part of herself; it is no extraneous thing like a bath- 
ing suit, or the oil-skin covering she must adopt in 
order to pass under the falls at Niagara, a thing of 
a moment, to be thrown aside after a transient pur- 
pose is served; it is something she can never appear 
in public without, something that people will always 
associate with her in their minds, will judge her by, 
and form their opinions of her according as it is well 
or ill chosen. 

This is as it should be. Individuality in dressing 
is as eminently desirable as individuality in any oth- 
er form. Just as a poet would scorn the idea of 
writing verses quite in the style of some one else, or 
a painter be horrified if told that his technique was 
precisely like that of So-and-so, so ought an intel- 
ligent woman to be shocked at the discovery that 
some one else’s gowns would be quite as suitable and 
becoming as her own; that she could, without detri- 
ment to her looks or loss of attraction, array herself, 
upon occasion, in one of her neighbor’s costumes. 

Be it observed that by ‘‘individuality in dress” no- 
thing in the way of, or even suggesting eccentricity is 
meant. Great men and women both have been ec- 
centric in their costumes, but even in their cases it 
has been an infirmity of noble minds. Nothing that 
calls attention to a man or a woman's clothes, rather 
than to him or her self, is tolerable in any way. For 
the costume to supersede or be more prominent and 
claim more attention than its wearer, is an offence 
against the most rudimentary laws of dress. As 
well might a picture be obscured by its frame, or the 
background so gorgeous and glittering that the fig- 
ures could not be distinguished. This it is that has 
made thoughtful and intelligent women bear so long 
and so patiently that narrowness of fashionable pos- 
sibility from which we have now so happily emerged. 
We can be individual now without being eccentric 
or conspicuous. We can have our toilettes adapted 
to ourselves, so arranged as to be in harmony with 
our own character, and to show to advantage such 
attractive features as we have, while the ugly ones 
may in a measure be glossed over or hidden. 

How becoming, for instance, are the charming 
French Directoire dresses for the dainty, delicate lit- 
tle figures to which no elongation of waist, no short- 
ness, no scantiness of skirt, is too trying! Yet if one 
be the embodiment of Byron’s hatred, ‘ta dumpy wo- 
man,” or tall and thin, like the great actress Bern- 
hardt, there is not the slightest obligation to adopt 
one of these difficult toilettes. How very becoming 
are the broad Leghorn flats to a fair fresh face with 
rounded outlines and a framework of curling hair! 
Yet a neat quiet bonnet is equally admissible, if that 
be more becoming to the wearer. Side by side with 
the most elaborate head-gear is seen the plain little 
sapote of straw, for which a simple bow of ribbon is 
quite sufficient in the way of trimming. The Con- 
nemara cloak, an almost Seamless garment, shroud- 
ing the figure like an Eastern woman’s haik, is seen 
trotting along at the elbow of the tightly fitted 
basque, while a costume of satin, most fearfully and 
wonderfully made, the looping and draping and 
trimming of which defy all worded description, is 





no more fashionable than a simple woollen dress 
guiltless of anything in the way of ornament. 

Do we not all know some women, usually of middle 
age or even past it, who have adopted some special 
style of dress when it was fashionable, and have nev- 
er afterward given it up, thus showing their inde- 
pendence, and evincing their perfect taste? Such 
women were to be envied. The caprices of fashion 
did not affect them. They had a peculiar style of 
their own. Their toilettes seemed to be a part of 
themselves, as the setting is necessary to the gem. 
The idea of certain beautiful fabrics became associated 
with them, and formed part of the picture in the mind 
of friends who thought about them when absent. 

Do we not all know how some little ornament, some 
certain garment, perliaps, will become associated with 
a person in our minds, recalling her instantly if seen 
on another and ina different setting? Is not this the 
true idea of dress, that expression of ourselves with 
which we enter the presence of our families and 
society ? 





MRS. RUTHERFORD B. HAYES. 


F the beautiful and gracious woman whose sun has set 

at its meridian, it is not too much to say that in her 
loss her country is bereft. The flags at half-mast in the 
city of her residence, Fremont, Ohio, on June 25th, the day 
of her death, were a fitting tribute to her genuine goodness 
and true nobility of character. Alike in the seclusion of 
private life, and in the conspicuous position she occupied 
when, as the wife of our Chief Magistrate, she became dur- 
ing the four years of a Presidential administration, the 
first lady of the land, Mrs. Hayes proved herself equal 
to the duty of the hour, whatever it might happen to be. 
A tender mother, an incomparable hostess, an indefatigable 
worker in the causes of religion, patriotism, and philan- 
thropy, she was a splendid specimen of what American wo- 
manhood may be. To the White House she brought the 
sterling good sense, fearless candor, and conscientious 
courage, for which she had been noted in her simple and 
happy home. Her consistent stand with regard to total 
abstinence, won the enthusiastic reverence of the great 
army of women who are trying to tight the evils of intem- 
perance. In the Woman’s Home Mission Society of the 
Methodist Church, in enterprises for the survivors and or- 
phans of the late war, and, in brief, wherever good works 
have been planned or accomplished, Mrs. Hayes, with tact, 
discretion, and ability, labored to help what seemed to her 
the righteous cause. 

Lucy Ware Webb was born August 28, 1831, was gradu- 
ated at the Wesleyan Female Seminary, Cincinnati, in 
1852, and in the same year was married to Mr. Hayes. Of 
her eight children four sons and a daughter remain to mourn 
the best of mothers. The sympathy of thousands goes to 
the stricken home from which the light has fled in the 
death of this strong, true woman, 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE WALLS DOWN. 


MAN of wealth, residing in a beautiful suburban town, 
pointed out to me with delight, the other day, that 
there was not a wall or even a fence remaining to divide 
the six successive estates, some dating back to colonial 
days, some quite recent, of which his was one. He had 
recently purchased it, and I had noticed that his first act 
after purchasing was to lower the wall separating it from 
the street. Ever since I have known that particular street, 
the walls and fences have been growing lower. All the 
present tendency, in our Northern States, is in that direc- 
tion; in some attractive suburbs there are absolutely no 
fences whatever, and one sees roses and even strawberries 
growing unmolested up to the edge of the sidewalk. An 
American visiting Europe is extremely struck with the con- 
trast; in many suburbs of London the walls are so high 
that you feel as if living in a kind of fortress; and on the 
Continent you often walk through miles of lanes which are 
shut in on both sides, so that only an occasional elevation 
gives you a glance at the surrounding country. A villa in 
the United States usually implies something open, attrac- 
tive, accessible to the eye. A villa on the European conti- 
nent, and often in England, implies an inaccessible wall 
With iron gates. 

It is impossible to deny that there is something very at- 
tractive in the privacy created by the wall. The world is 
left outside, and the family is as free within its own domain 
as if it lived on a planet of its own. A suburban villa at 
Kensington or Hammersmith, for instance, safe within its 
encircling wall, possessing its own fountain, its own night- 
ingale, and almost its own moonlight—what can be more 
delightful? Or the patio, or enclosed court, of a Spanish 
house, where the louse itself makes the wall of the garden, 
and the world is absolutely excluded? On the other hand, 
these very charms increase the regret felt by every generous 
nature for the exclusion thus implied. They press home 
the question, Was the earth really meant for the few, or 
for the human race? Many an American traveller has felt 
this drawback on the delicious rural life of England. 
Charles Sumner, who was more petted in English society 
than any American since his day, and was suspected of 
Anglomania, on his return, by even his ever-kindly friend 
Longfellow, yet wrote soon after, “I have always enjoyed 
the refinement of the best society, but I have never sat in 
the palaces of England without being pained by the in- 
equality of which the inordinate luxury was a token.” (Life, 
ii., 141.) 

Of course it may be justly said that property is property, 
and that the most imperceptible line drawn around real es- 
tate—or no line at all—leaves it just as clearly within pri- 
vate ownership as if the wall were there. This is true, but it 
is also true that the ownership becomes less exclusive from 
the moment when it ceases to be visible and, as it were, 
aggressive. If the foot of a stranger is excluded, it is 
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something that the eye is not. I once heard a poor Portu- 
guese woman say that she and her husband were so desti- 
tute they had “ nothing but the day and the night”; but the 
day and the night are less valuable—say, rather, that there 
is too little day and too much night—for those who are 
shut ovt from even the sight of the landscape by high walls. 
The mere denial of all possibility of ownership is bad 
enough. I remember how depressing it was, on a first visit 
to Europe, when it suddenly dawned upon me that the 
whole beautiful region of Killarney, with lakes, hills, vil- 
lages, factories, and square miles of verdure, was all the lit- 
eral property of two men—the Earl of Kenmare and ¢ Her- 
bert of Muckross,” so that not a square foot of tle territory 
could be bought by any one, and a whole village might at 
any time be evicted at the will of a single proprietor. It 
certainly set one thinking as to whether the human race, as 
such, had any rights in the planet, and one could easily un- 
derstand how the teachings of Henry George, for instance, 
would find such a commuuity quite ready to listen. 

And indeed, when one thinks of it more closely, one may 
find in the recognized principle of “eminent domain” an 
admission of the fact that the earth does in a seuse belong 
to the human race already. The right of eminent domain 
is defined in law as “the inherent sovereign power claimed 
by the Legislature of a State of controlling private proper- 
ty for public uses.” It is the power formerly vested in the 
sovereign, and now transferred to the sovereign people—-the 
power by which roads are made through a mau’s property 
even against his will, and even water-power is sometimes 
appropriated, for the general good, in the construction of 
mills and manufactories. Professor Dwight says that the 
exercise of this power by legislatures cannot be overruled 
by the courts, except on the ground that the use for which 
it is taken is not really public; but that it is not at all ne- 
cessary that it should be for the use of the whole public, 
the needs of auy cousiderable part of the community or the 
indirect promotion of the general welfare being quite suffi- 
cient. ‘The ouly limitation is in the necessity of compen- 
satiug the private owner. It is plain enough that under 
this construction a State could legally go a good way in 
throwing down the walls. 

The real restriction lies in the essential conservatism of 
a self-governiug people, in all that relates to property. No- 
thing but some very great and flagrant wrong will ever ex- 
cite an American community, even temporarily, to any but a 
very slow and gradual modification of an existing tenure. 
This being the case, it is rather a satisfaction to recoguize, 
on an authority so high as Professor Dwight’s, that the 
basis of our institutions is the principle that, in a general 
way, the earth belongs to man. Apparently it is parcelled 
out into separate holdings simply because the race has 
found this to be, thus far, the best way of securing the gen- 
eral good. The right of individual property, thus recog- 
nized, rests on a surer basis than any stone walls can give, 
even when there is the additional safeguard of an announce- 
ment such as I saw on the gate of Lord Kenmare at Killar- 
ney that poison had been laid on the grass for all dogs 
allowed to enter. T.. W. Ei. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MOURNING DRESS. 

LL mourning attire is much lighter than that formerly worn, 
LX French styles in mourning are copied, with modifications, in 
preference to the heavy English mourning introduced by the royal 
family on the death of Prince Albert. The unwholesome English 
crape is less used for trimming, many families having abandoned 
it altogether, and entire dresses of crape are now only worn by 
widows. ‘The fabric of the dress now serves for trimming, and 
indeed the styles in which mourning dresses are made require 
very little ornament; with their draped bodices, full sleeves, and 
pleated skirts, some dull ribbons and a pleating or folds about 
the neck and wrists are sufficient finish. 

FABRICS FOR SUMMER MOURNING. 

Nuns’ veiling and grenadine are staple fabrics for summer 
mourning dresses, just as Henrietta cloth and imperial serge are 
for those worn in winter. Silk-warped veilings are lighter than 
those that are all wool, and shed the dust better. They are dull 
enough to be used as the deepest mourning; as widows’ first 
dresses they are trimmed with crape, but for others their broad 
selvage forms the trimming, and this selvage is now lightly hem- 
stitched in one row at the edge, or in four rows through the thick 
band. Grenadines, which had somewhat fallen into disuse, are re- 
vived in all their varieties, the smoothly woven sewing-silk grena- 
dines being used for the deepest mourning, as they have little 
lustre, and the armure grenadines are also considered specially 
suitable for mourning. Iron grenadine is another genuine mourn- 
ing fabric of mixed silk and wool, with scarcely perceptible mesh- 
es, while the various canvas grenadines with large square meshes 
are made up for lighter mourning, and trimmed with row after 
row of the small narrow rolls called milliners’ folds, made of dull 
gros grain silk or of armure silk. 


CANVAS, BAYONNAISE, ETC. 

Closely woven wiry canvas fabrics, quite plain, or with a border 
like a gros grain band, or with flowers woven in the border, are 
made up for cool dresses for lighter mourning, when ribbon trim- 
mings are added. Bayonnaise, also called camel’s-hair grenadine, 
is like veiling, but is of harder-twisted heavier threads, hence it 
repels the dust and wears well; it comes in double fold, and costs 
from 75 cents to $2 a yard. Batiste is a smooth-surfaced half- 
transparent wool goods that is well woven, and costs from 50 cents 
a yard upward; and Tamise cloth is a slightly heavier woollen with 
plain surface, costing from $1 to $1 50 a yard. Old-fashioned 
barége, so popular with elderly ladies who wore it a generation 
ago, is again worn. Mohair Siciliennes, woven of thick threads 
and with demi-lustre, are commended for travelling and walking 
dresses, as they are easily brushed clean, but are so much used by 
those who wear colors that they are only considered suitable for 
light mourning. For comfortable dresses in the country are black 
flannels of light weight, and white flannels with irregular stripes, 
hair-lines, or crossbars of black, to be made up with a pleated 
skirt and a blouse-waist, or a Norfolk jacket with belt, or else 
with a basque lapped on the bust, and neatly finished with stitch- 
ing, or with a braid cording in tailor fashion. Challi is a dressy 
light woollen for summer wear, that may be had in solid black 
with rather glossy surface, or in dull black with white lines or 
figures, and is liked in white grounds with black stripes or figures 
for house dresses and wrappers. Heavier fabrics, that can be 
worn in many climates all the year, are the fine soft camel’s-hair 
stuffs made of the wool that is used in India shawls, and these are 
also excellent for wraps, small mantles or large ones, or for entire 





costumes. Henrietta cloth is also suitable at all seasons, and is 
used for the first dress for cither deep or light mourning, 
MOURNiG SILKS, AND NET. 

Crépe de Chine is the most elegant fabric of which mourning 
dresses are made, and serves for the family weddings and dinners 
that are attended even during the period uf seclusion from general 
society. Another fabric, kuuwn as pougee, is an excellent dull silk 
of light quality, and the lighter India silks are made in dull black, 
suitable for deep mourning. Armure silk is preferred to gros grain 
for heavy mourning silks, and is trimmed with English crape and 
a little dull jet embroidery on net, though bead trimmings are much 
less used than formerly, ribbous having taken their place, especial- 
ly the armure and gauze ribbons, so suitable for trimming mourn- 
ing dresses, The most dressy mourning toilettes are those made 
of net, either the fine Brussels net or the coarse-meslied fish-net, 
draped over dull surah or faille, und trimmed with rows and bows 
of ribbons, or with beading through which baby ribbon is drawn. 
Specially elegaut dresses, made for widows, have English crape 
combined with fish-net, and the whole mounted vn armure silk. 





SATEENS, GINGIUAMS, ETC. 

The best black sateens have a dull finish like that of Henrietta 
cloth, and the newest black ginglams have sateen stripes woven 
in them in black and in white. Black aud gray ginghams are 
stylish in wide stripes, and give excellent service, as they do not 
show soil, Even stripes of black and white are effective in Scoteh 
ginghaims, and make cool dresses, requiring only some black ribbon 
for trimming the waist. Black French lawns are made of better 
quality than formerly, and the wiry linen batistes, all black or 
striped with white, make most refined dresses, The straight round 
skirts aud gathered belted waists may be made without lining, and 
worn over a black silk, surah, or lawn skirt and under-waist that 
will serve for various dresses, Mudistes are using black lawn for 
foundation skirts of their black dresses, as it is less costly and 
lighter than the low-priced gros grain silks, aud also wears better. 
Waist linings of sateen or light silesia are liked with black only 
on the outside, and white or gray inside. “White mull, with deep 
hems hem-stitched, or with some blucks or Greek keys of black 
embroidered above a hem, make pretty house dresses for those 
wearing deep mourning. 











DESIGNS FOR MOURNING DRESSES. 

Severe styles and simple designs are chosen for mourning attire, 
but there are no models prepared especially for mourning dresses. 
The fashions in favor for colored dresses—the Empire and Di- 
rectoire gowns, the princesse dresses, the gathered, lapped, and 
belted waists, the full sleeves, and the straight skirts—are copied 
in the dull black fabrics worn as mourning, but are made to look 
simpler, and are less elaborately trimmed. There are, however, 
some features and some trimmings now in vogue that are par- 
ticularly well suited to mourning costumes, such as the pleated 
skirt with its flowing lines, the bands of ribbon falling flat down 
from belt to foot, che milliners’ folds, the rows of ribbon forming 
a border around the skirt, the accordion-pleating for parts of 
skirts, and the knife-pleated Directoire frills for the corsage, and 
some of these enter into most of the well-made black gowns. 


WIDOWS’ MOURNING, 


Widows’ dresses are extremely plain, but are made of such rich 
fabries as Henrietta cloth or nuns’ veiling, with vest and panels of 
English crape, or else they are entirely of the crape over silk. The 
back and sides of the skirt fall in wide natural-looking folds, while 
the front may be slightly draped, and the whole bordered with a wide 
crape fold, or else there are fine pleats down the front, or perhaps 
panels or pleats of crape. The close high bodice extends just below 
the waist line in a dull point in front and back, and the baek of the 
skirt is hooked on the bodice. The sleeves must be high in the 
shoulders, and may be either coat shape or leg-of-mutton shape, as 
the wearer chooses. Skirts of house dresses lie ten inches on the 
floor in the back, and those for the street are apt to be made quite 
long. The collar, cuffa, and cap are distinctive features of a wid- 
ow’s toilette. The turned-over collar and wide cuffs worn out- 
side the sleeves are of white nainsook or batiste or organdy, with 
inch-wide hem turned up on the outside, and some of these sets 
have hems hem-stitched with black. The widows’ cap of white 
crimped crape puffs, when worn by young women, is quite small 
and flat, pointed toward the forehead, straight at the back, and 
tapering down the sides to fasten under the low-coiled back hair; 
four or five of the small crape puffs known as widows’ ruches 
cover it entirely. For older ladies, tucked strings that hang below 
the back hair are added to such caps, while other caps for those 
still older have large crowns to take in the back hair. 


BONNETS AND VEILS. 

Doubled English crape is put very plain on the frame of bon- 
nets worn as first mourning at any season of the year. The edge 
of the front is finished with two or three small black crimped 
puffs, and the strings are crape straps and a bow, or else gros 
grain ribbon. An Alsacian bow of crape is the trimming, or else 
the veil is worn over the plain bonnet, hanging over the face at 
first, then afterward draped to hang backward. A widow’s bon- 
net may have a widow’s ruche, a single white crimped crape puff, 
but the best milliners do not put in this distinctive mark of wid- 
owhood unless the wearer requests it. The high trimming on 
bonnets worn with veils used last year is abandoned, and the veil 
is now draped very low and close, covering the bonnet like a cap. 
Widows’ veils of English crape hang to the foot in front and be- 
low the waist in the back. When first worn thrown back the 
veil is not fastened closely, but is allowed to extend double be- 
yond the sides of the face; afterward it is thrown back nearly 
double, the upper, shorter end falling to the top of the hem of the 
lower end, and it is fastened just back of the ruches on the front 
edge, then pleated and pinned on the end of the crown, Nuns’ 
veiling with silk warp is used in the same way for veils, and is 
much lighter and less perishable than crape. A single long end 
of crape or veiling is also prettily draped to hang backward from 
the front of the bonnet, and is lighter than the doubled veil 
During the summer heat many ladies leave off their veils and put 
them on again in the autumn, Brussels net is also used for face 
veils in summer, and sometimes has folds of crape above the hem. 
Black English straw bonnets for general wear are trimmed with a 
erape Alsacian bow, and chip bonnets, or those of lace-like straw, 
have ribbon bows. Tulle or Brussels net is shirred, tucked, and 
drawn on wires for dressy bonnets for light mourning, and a lit- 
tle bright jet is used for trimming them. Close low turbans, 
English walking hats with narrow brims, and sailor hats are the 
shapes most seen in black straw round hats, and are trimmed with 
fish-net, erépe de Chine, and black wings or black birds, and per- 
haps a little jet. 





MANTLES. 

Directoire capes of English crape are the novel mantles worn 
with dressy mourning toilettes, but for more general use are simi- 
lar capes of black cloth, or else tailor-made jackets of black 
Cheviot. The fine India camel’s-hair already noted is made up in 
mantles for elderly ladies, or else the material of the dress is 
used. Travelling cloaks for summer journeys are of black or 
very dark gray mohair, made large enough to cover the wearer 
from throat to foot. 








FOR THE NECK AND SLEEVES. 


Directoire pleatings two and a half inches wide are in great 
favor as the finish for the neck and sleeves of mourning dresses. 
They are worn turned down around the neck and turned back 
from the wrists, and are also basted along the front of the dress 
waist to droop as a jabot. They are made of English crape, or of 
crépe lisse, or of dull mousseline de soie, and may be bought by 
the yard or in sets, either in black or white, and they are also 
made of the dress material when it is thin and soft. Black gauze 
ribbon with a well-marked selvage also makes pretty pleating. 
Black is less worn about the neck than formerly, many families 
eschewing it altogether, wearing instead folds of white crape, ov 
lisse, or mousseline, just showing above the edge of the collar. 
Some prefer folds partly black and partly white, usually alterna- 
ting folds of crape, while others wear linen collars and cuffs 
almost from the first days of wearing mourning dresses. 

Very plain black corsages are made more dressy by a plastron 
of crape or of silk muslin made with three or four lengthwise 
folds down its right side, with two or three Directoire pleatings 
sewed along the left side. The neck may then have a standing 
collar of folds, or else a single turned-down pleating. Another 
pretty set, to wear with waists not otherwise trimmed, has a blouse 
plastron and puffed under-sleeves of crape or of silk muslin 
either black or white—made with a standing collar of folds that 
form a point below the throat, and the wristbands are also pointed. 


GLOVES, HOSIERY, ETC. 

Black silk gloves with a dull kid finish, and fashioned like kid, 
are comfortable for sammer wear, aud rival the undressed kid 
gloves this season. 

Onyx-dyed stockings of lisle-thread or cotton are worn with 
low shoes and slippers of lustreless glove kid. Patent-leather is 
considered too glossy for shoes worn by those in mourning. 

Ooze calf, a soft dull black leather, is mounted with clasps 
dark silver for card cases and pocket-books, and there are | 
and small shopping bags to match. 





PEARL, ONYX, AND ENAMELLED JEWELRY. 


Costly black pearls are mounted to show little gold for handsome 
mourning jewelry, in brooches, small pins, and bracelets, but onyx 
or enamelled brooches are less expensive and are 
worn. Onyx breastpins are oblong or round disks suy porting a 
monogram, or with incised ornament, or else they are in cross or 
in crescent shape, or the still popular bar with pendants. Dull 
black enamel on gold or silver makes pretty flower brooches, pan- 


more generally 





sies, double violets, and chrysanthemums being most used. A 
small pearl may rest in the heart of the blossom, or a diamond or 
Rhine-stone on one of its petals simulates a dew-drop. Long 


black pins, with small oval head of onyx, or jet, or an enamelled 
flower, are thrust in the Directoire ruffle and collar of summer cor- 
sages. Short watch chains of onyx and gold links have a ball or 
block of onyx at the end, ornamented with intaglio cutting, or else 
studded with pearls. There are gray pearl sets for lighter mo 
ing, though black jewelry is also suitable with light 


dresses 
White or pale purple enameled pis, orchids, edel weiss, } 
sies, or violets, are worn with half-mourning toilettes, and 

are many appropriate ornaments of dull oxidized silver—brooche 
buckles, bangles, and chat 





laines 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. M. A. Coxnneniy: 
Madame Barnes; Madame Louise er Cre; and Madame Kenor: 
also Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstaBLe & Co.; James McCreery & Co 
and Tirrany & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Proresson Wittiam D. Wuirney, of Yale, has had another 
LL.D. added to his name, this time by the University of Edin. 
burgh. The same degree had already been conferred upon him 
by St. Andrew and Harvard universities, by William and Mary 
Coilege, and by Williams College, his alma mater. 

—Chief-Justice Fuller has leased Leland Castle, at New Rochel 


he. 





’ 


for the summer. ‘The estate upon which this castle stands is owned 
by the bunker Adrian Iselin, who bought it from the Leland estate. 
The “castle” was built by Captain Leland, and its only resemblance 
to a castle is that it is built of stone and has a miniature towe 
The old captain had all the walls frescoed, and the centre pieces 
of the panels were sea subjects. Not only were there wall pic 
tures in the rooms, but they ran through the halls from the first 
story to the top of the house. In Captain Leland’s day the cast! 
was surrounded by extensive grounds, and approached by an ave 
nue of beautiful trees. Now the grounds are dotted with modern 
suburban residences, and the avenue of trees las succumbed to the 
blows of the woodman’s axe. 

—Max O’Rell thinks that the only redeeming feature about the 
Derby is the treatment of the horses : otherwise he regards it as a 








degrading rather than elevating show. This is a bold thing to say 
in England, where Parliament adjourns that its members may cel 
brate Derby Day. i 
Ex-Secretary of the Treasury Fairchild and his wife will spend 
most of the summer in New York, superintending the improve- 
ments being made in their recently purchased house on Clinton 
Place. They are staying in an apartment on North Washington 
Square, from whose back windows they can watch the progress of 
the work on their new home. 





—Ex-Governor Gaston, of Massachusetts, is to be seen almost 
any day walking along the streets of Boston, though he is past 
fourseore years and ten. His step is somewhat feeble, and he 
carries his head bowed low. The ex-Governor wears no beard, 
which gives him a somewhat clerical appearance, and at the same 
time adds to the “old-time” expression of his face. In this re- 
spect he is not unlike the Hon. John Jay, of New York. Mr. Jay, 
with his smooth-shaven face and white hair, looks as though le 
might have stepped out of the frame of an eighteenth-century 
portrait. 

—Captain Hamilton Murrell, the sailor hero of the day, has been 
presented with a gold medal by the Life-Saving Benevolent Asso- 
ciation of New York, as well as a picture of his gallant rescue, 
painted by Lewis Muller and presented by the Danish residents of 
Baltimore and Washington. 

—The Duchess of Edinburgh is said to be conspicuous in her 
family for her ideas on the subject of beds. When she was a 
child, even, she insisted upon having the under sheet drawn tightly 
over the mattress and sewn down. She does not go quite that fai 
now, but one who pretends to know says that she has her mat 
tresses made by the best makers in Paris, and that a wrinkle is 
never allowed to appear in the fine linen sheets, Europeans ari 
much more particular about their beds and bedding than Amet 
cans, and any one who has slept on a French bed can testify that 
there is nothing more luxurious or more inducive of repose. 

—Miss Mildred Fuller, the daughter of the Chief-Justice, is an 
unusually clever and accomplished young lady. She is now a sti 
dent of Wells College, where a play written by her, and in which 
she played the principal part, was recently produced. After her 
graduation, it is said that she intends to study law under the tui- 
tion of her father. Miss Fuller is described as “a decided blonde, 
with light golden hair that glistens in the sunlight like spun gold.” 
She is tall and well proportioned, and carries herself with grace 
and dignity. — gee a 
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Trov-trou Lace CoLiar. 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Serction or CotLar FOR MacraMé PLASTRON, 
Fig. 1.—Fuu. Size. 
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Fig. 1.—Hovsr Jacxet.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 525.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIIL, Figs. 46-56. 
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Fig. 1.—Ponxerr Brovsr.—Froxt.—[For Back, see Page 525.] 
For description see Supplement. 
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Crocnet Lacr. 
Crocret Lack PLAsTrRon. 
{See Crochet Lace.] 


For description see Suppl. 





For description see Supplement. 
Monocrau.—E. T. 
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[See Fig. 2 
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Monoeram.—S. M. 


Fig. 1.—PLastron, 
Macramé-Work.—|[See 
Figs. 2 and 3.] 
For description see Suppl. 





Fig. 4.—Cross Stitcu Patrern ror Hamprr, Fic 
[See Fig. 2.] 
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Fig. 1.—Dercoraten Thawrer.—See Figs. 2-4; and 


Fig. 1.—Frock ror Girt rrom 2 To 4 
Fig. 5, Page 533.—[(For description see Supplement.) 


Fig 





2.—Frock ror Girt From 5 To 7 
Years o1p.—Front.—For Back, see Years otp.—l ront.—For Back, see 
Page 533.—{For pattern and description Page 533.—[For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 57-65.) see Supplement, No. III, Figs. 19-29.) 





Fig. 2.—Derraiw or Cross Sritcu Empnorpery ror 
Hamper, Fic. 1.—F uur Size. 
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Fig. 2.—Backx or House Jacket, Fic. 1, 
on Pace 524. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIIL., Figs. 46-56. 


finest of brushes and deep, 
rich, glowing yellow, ma- 
dame’s youngest daughter, 
the clever little artist of the 
family, on some straight, on 
others diagonally, but on each 
and all with charming irreg- 
ularity, painted the invita- 
tions. They were simply, 

“ Madame La Porte at Home, 
Monday evening at Eight 
o'clock. 

Please bring a Lemon.” 


That was all, and although 
we were literally consumed 
with curiosity, there was no- 
body to enlighten us on the 
subject, for my lady, always 
wise enough to keep her own 
counsel, had not confessed 
her ideas to her most inti- 
mate friend. Go? of course 
we did! Nothing short of 
positive illness would have 
kept us at home. For the 
nonce even the club’s lights 
waxed dim and solitary, and 
every man of the neighbor- 
hood was intent on doing his 
duty to society and a lemon. 
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A Novel Enter- 
tainment. 


F it had been 
young Mrs. La 
Porte who had 
ventured such a 
unique affair, we 
should have accept- 
ed it as we did all 
her other bright 
creations ; but ma- 
dame _ herself—Ma- 
dame the Elegant, 
as we at Beau- 
champ styled and 
knew her best—she 
could scarcely have 
foreseen the flurry 
and excitement into 
which her little lem- 
on-shaped, lemon- 
colored bits of card- 
board plunged us, 
Even their surface 
was rough and ir- 
regular, and that 
was as it should be, 
to carry out the de- 


lightfully + novel 
idea. With the 





Wuitr Lace Scarr.—Back.—[For 
Front, see Front Page. ] 
For diagram and description see Suppl. 


Lack SHAWL ARRANGED AS A Ficuv. 
For diagram and description see Supplement. 
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Summer Woot Gown.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 
For description see Supplement. 


Coat ror Boy From 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 
Back AND Front. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
o. IL, Figs. 11-18 


We gathered from the east, we 
gathered from the west, from 
Beauchamp proper, old and aristo- 
cratic, to the newer portion strug- 
gling up the hill. At the door we 
were met by “Buttons,” the di- 
minutive factotum of the estab- 
lishment, whose usual shining 
blackness was resplendently set 
off by a suit of brightest lemon. 
En passant, I will tell you it was 
composed only of one of those 
heavy lustrous. chintzes hastily 
run together for the occasion, and 
touched here and there with white 
braid; but it was wonderfully ef- 
fective. 

Just beyond sat the reception 
committee, who attended to the 
“ registering,” the first step in the 
entertainment. There were four 
of them, two ladies and two gen- 
tlemen. To the former you hanid- 
ed the fruit, and as there had real- 
ly grown to be a corner in the 


article, now and then 
a specimen appear- 
ed that was unmis- 
takably “ Hobson’s 
choice.” Long slips 
of yellow paper in a 
box before the com- 
mittee, and huge 
needles threaded with 
lemon - colored _ silk, 
were all they needed 
to designate each 
one’s lemon; after 
the name was written, 
and the paper strung 
on the silk thread, the 
coarse needle was run 
through the narrow 
end of the fruit, just 
far enough from the 
point to be secure: 
this prevented the 
juice from oozing. 
Here the guests and 
their offerings went 
by different paths, the 
escorts of the regis- 
tering passing ovet 
each one’s contribu 
tion to a larger com- 


Biack Lace Scarr MantLe.—Back. 


[For Front, see Front Page. ] 
For description see Supplement. 


CostuME MANTELET. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 30-33. 
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Fig. 2.—Back or Pon 
GEE Bouse, Fie. 1, 
on Pace 524. 
For description see Sup- 
plement. 


mittee of six in the dining- 
room, whose duty it was 
to cut the fruit, squeeze 
out the juice, placing the 
number of seeds each lem- 
on contained in a little 
book opposite the name 
corresponding to that on 
the little slip of paper. 

But we, the guests, pass 
on into the little anteroom 
across the hall,and remove 
our wraps. How entran- 
cing it was, this half-light 
coming through amber 
shades and filtering down 
on the low tones of yellow ! 
Great golden-eyed daisies, 
fresh from madame’s own 
fields outside the lawn, 
were massed in cream-tint- 
ed vases and bunched over 
pictures and door-frames, 
straggling down in lovely 
confusion as if they de- 
lighted in their own exist- 
ence: it was a bit of Na- 
ture herself brought in- 
doors, aud how charm- 
ing! 

Inside the parlor door 
stands my lady, waiting 
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to receive us; her dress, an old yellow brocade, 
touched and softened by time until its lights and 
shadows, quivering and changing with her every 
turn, are like the fading of a glorious sunset, when 
the deep gold melts into a paler tint, then dies 
away in amber. All the rest of the color seemed 
to radiate from her in this lovely gown, with its 
quaint long tabbed fichu of Brussels net, and the 
bunch of loosely tied gloire de Dijons—pink- 
hearted ones they were—which she carried in 
her hand, In the room itself were candlesticks 
of brass, and gilt candelabra, many-prismed, with 
branching ones twisted in and out in the quaint- 
est fashion, all bearing candles of golden yellow, 
The lamps—for the too-glaring gas and bold 
electric lights found no entrance here—were 
veiled with shades of China silk, or their light 
softened through large paper roses of shaded 
yellow tissue-paper sewn on tarlatan-covered wire 
foundations improvised for the occasion. From 
the centre of the room to either corner first, then 
to regular distances between, were loosely stretch- 
ed lengths of yellow cheese-cloth, those at the 
corners coming down to meet the chair rail, the 
rest about half as far, and caught at the ends 
with long sprays of yellow roses, with plenty of 
their peculiar bronzy green foliage. Large ro- 
settes of the same cheese-cloth held these lengths 
in place against the cornice. In each corner, close 
to the wall, were large jars—some of them you 
would never recognize as the old-fashioned butter 
pots of your grandmothers, made presentable in 
their dresses of orange yellow tissue-paper crin- 
kled and fastened into shape around them ; from 
these rose stately hollyhocks, the great flower- 
studded spikes rising half-way to the ceiling, 
while at their base shallow moss-filled plates sup- 
ported the feathery fern fronds that were a marvel 
of beauty against these paper-covered jars. More 
of the cheese-cloth again: this time against the 
mantel, and lined with chintz, deep-toned and rich, 
it hung in heavy folds and long festoons, from 
which rose a solid bank of roses, shading from 
creamy white niphetos up through perle des jar- 
dins, in delicious tones of clear yellow, to the 
warm, exquisite ones of perle de Lyon, and, queen 
of them all, the gloire de Dijon. 

Out in the dining-room, where we wandered at 
last, little fairy-lamps with golden shades gleamed 
like huge fire-flies. In the centre of the table, 
high up above the heavy plat of ferns and Cath- 
erine Mermet roses, was an exquisite rose bowl, 
whose many facets softly reflected the light from 
a row of candles ranged outside the ferns, long 
thin brads keeping in its place each light, which 
was upspringing from the heart of a golden rose. 
The contents of the rose bowl were lemon seeds, 
the number of these to be guessed by each of 
the assembled company. This was of course the 
centre of interest, insuring the liveliest curiosity. 
How amusing to note the different manner of 
each who tried to guess, for the grand prize, an 
exquisite bowl of canary yellow glass, was tempt- 
ing to us all. The learned professor tried his 
luck, with grave precision, the lawyer with keen- 
eyed acuteness, but both were surpassed, and 
amazed when a practical young fellow, accus- 
tomed to handling seeds and grains, came within 
four of the actual number. To insure good feel- 
ing, the actual count was not made until the 
guessing had been done and registered. The 
prize for the booby, more useful than ornamental, 
was one of the new glass lemon-squeezers that 
fit so nicely over a tumbler. A set of lemonade 
glasses went to the person having the largest 
number of seeds in her fruit, and a little pitcher 
to the one whose lemon yielded the fewest. All 
the refreshments were either lemon-flavored or 
Jemon-colored. 

Such a party is full of suggestion to summer 
wanderers, especially for the last evening of a 
party’s sojourn, when lemonade affairs are always 
in demand. How charmingly would come in the 
golden-rod, with its feathery clusters, for the dec- 
orations! And now that I have wandered far 
enough away from the dazzling old brocade to 
dare it, let me tell you that the tender yellow of 
corn-color in cheese-cloth, democratic though it 
may be, is simply a revelation when you fold and 
mass it over the heavy chintz that in its glowing 
color suggests the rich yellow of maple leaves 
in late October, and the wealth of tone you see 
in the blossoms of the squash and pumpkin. For 
a striking effect, use black lace over the chintz 
itself, heavy in some places, lightly massing in 
others where a deeper tone is needed. 

Sur Grppons. 





A CROOKED PATH." 
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Avrtnor or “ Her Deanrst For,” “ Tar Woorne o'r,” 
“Ma, Wire, on Wipow,” gto. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
REPULSION. 


ACHEL started from her seat and stood fa- 

cing the door; her cheek flushed crimson, 
then grew deadly white, her lips parted as if she 
breathed with difficulty, 

De Burgh, the moment his eyes fell on her, 
stopped as if suddenly arrested by an invisible 
hand, His eyes expressed horror and surprise ; 
his dark face grew darker. Rachel quickly re- 
covered. “I will call again,” she murmured, 
and passing him swiftly, noiselessly, left the 
room, closing the door behind her. 

Like a flash of lightning the meaning of this 
scene darted through Katherine’s brain. Clasp- 
ing her hands with interlaced fingers, she pressed 
them against her breast. “Ah!” she exclaimed 
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(there was infinite pain in that “ah”), “then 
you are the man !” 

“ What do you mean?” asked De Burgh, in a 
sullen tone, his thick brows almost meeting in a 
frown. 

“The man she loved and lived with,” returned 
Katherine. The words were low and clear. 

“Tam,” he replied, defiantly. Then a dreadful 
silence fell upon them. Katherine dropped into 
a chair, and resting her elbows on the table, cov- 
ered her face with her hands. 

“My God!” exclaimed De Burgh, advancing a 
step nearer, “how does she come here ?” 

Katherine could not speak for a moment. At 
last, and still covering her eyes, and with a low, 
quick utterance as if overwhelmed, she said: “I 
have known her for some time. I found her 
dying of despair. I was able to befriend her; 
to win her back to life, to something like hope. 
She told me everything—except the name. We 
have ceased to speak of the past. I little knew 
—I could not have dreamed—I never suspect- 
ed—” Her voice broke and she burst into tears ; 
irresistible tears, which she struggled vainly to 
repress. a 

“Why should you not suspect me ?” exclaimed 
De Burgh, harshly. “ Did you suppose me above 
or below other men ?” 

“Oh, poor dear Rachel! what a flood of un- 
speakable bitterness has overwhelmed her — to 
find you here !” 

De Burgh paced to and fro, bewildered, furi- 
ous, not Knowing how to defend himself or what 
to say. “I am the most unfortunate devil that 
ever breathed !” he exclaimed at last, pausing be- 
side the table and resting one hand onit. “ Look 
here, Katherine, how can a girl like you—for in 
spite of your mature airs you are a mere girl— 
how can you judge the—the temptations and 
ways of a world of which you know nothing ?” 

“ Temptations !” she murmured; “did Rachel 
ask you to take her to live with you ?” 

“No, of course not,” angrily. “She is rath- 
er a superior creature, I admit; but I deny that 
I ever deceived or deserted her. She was per- 
fectly aware I never intended to marry her, and 
I was awfully put out when she disappeared. I 
did my best to find her. But the fact is, when 
she did not reappear, I not unnaturally supposed 
she had gone off with some other man.” 

Katherine looked up at him suddenly, with 
such tragic, horrified eyes that De Burgh was 
startled ; then she slightly raised her hands with 
an expressive gesture, again covering her face. 

“Yes, yes,” De Burgh went on, impatiently, 
“T see you think me a brute for suspecting her 
capable of such a thing; but how was I to know 
she was different from others? It is too infer- 
nally provoking that such an affair should come 
to your notice! You are quite unable to judge 
fairly ;” and he resumed his agitated walk. “I 
swear I am no worse than my neighbors. Ask 
any woman of the world! ask Mrs. Needham! 
They will tell you I am not an unpardonable sin- 
ner. I will do anything on earth for Rachel that 
you think right. Just remember her position 
and mine. It was not as if— It is impogsible 
to explain to you, but there was no reason, had 
she been a little sensible, why such an episode 
should have spoiled her life. Lots of women—” 
He stopped, and with a muttered curse paused 
opposite her. 

“And could you have been her companion so 
long, without perceiving the strength and pride 
and tenderness of the woman who gave up all, 
hoping to keep your Jove—the love you no doubt 
ardently expressed? Oh, if you could have seen 
her as she was when J found her!” 

“ How was I to know she was staking her gold 
against my counters ?” returned De Burgh, ob- 
stinately, though a dark flush passed over his 
face at Katherine’s words. 

“Lord de Burgh, I did not think you could be 
so cruel!’ cried Katherine, rising. ‘I will not 
speak to you any longer.” 

“Cruel!” he exclaimed, placing himself be- 
tween her and the door. ‘How can I be just or 
generous, when this most unfortunate encounter 
has put me in such a hopeless position? Kath- 
erine, will you let this miserable mistake of the 
past rob me of my best hopes, my most ardent- 
ly cherished desires ?” 

“It is but two or three years since you spoke 
in the same tone, possibly the same words, to 
Rachel! At least, knowing her as I do, I feel 
sure she would have yielded to no common 
amount of persuasion. She was mad, weak to 
a degree, to listen to you; but she was alone, 
and love is so sweet!” 

“Tt is!” cried De Burgh, passionately. ‘“ Why 
will you turn from love as true, as intense as ever 
was offered to woman, merely because I let my- 
self fall into an error but too common ?” 

“Ts it not a mere accident of our respective 
positions that you happen to seek me as your 
wife?” said Katherine, a slight curl on her lip; 
“and how can I feel sure that in time you will 
not weary of me as you did of her ?” 

“The cases are utterly unlike! So long as the 
world lasts, men, and women too, will act as Ra- 
chel Trant and I did. Nature is too strong for 
social laws and religious maxims.” 

“ And you said you had never done anything 
to be ashamed of!” she exclaimed, bitterly. 

“Nor have I,” said De Burgh, stoutly, “ were 
I tried by the standard of our world. How can 
you know? How can you judge?” 

“I do not judge; I have no right to judge,” 
said Katherine, brokenly. “I only know that 
when I saw your eyes meet Rachel’s I felt that 
a great guif had suddenly opened between us, a 
gulf that cannot be bridged. I donot understand, 
and cannot judge, as you say, and I am sorry 
for you too, but if life is to be this miserable 
shuffling of ohances, this jumble of injustice, I 
would rather die than live. No, Lord de Burgh, 
I will go!” 

“Good God! Katherine, you are trembling; 
you can hardly stand. I am a brute to keep 





you, but I cannot help clutching my only chance 
of happiness. You are an angel; dispose of me 
as you will; but in mercy give me some hope. 
Pll wait; I'll do anything.” 

“Oh, no, no; it is impossible! I am so fond 
of her! and you will find many to whom your 
past will be nothing; for me it is irrevocable. 
The world seems intolerable! Let me go!” and 
she burst into such bitter sobs that her whole 
frame shook. 

“T must not keep you now, but I will not give 
you up. I will write. Oh, Katherine, you would 
not destroy me!’ He seized and passionately 
kissed her hand, which she tore from him, and 
fled from the room. 

* * * * * * 

When Rachel Trant escaped from the presence 
of her dearest friend, and her ex-lover, she could 
scarcely see or stand. Thankful not to meet any 
one, she hastily left the house, and, somewhat re- 
vived by the air, she made her way to a secluded 
part of Kensington Gardens, Here she found a 
seat, and still palpitating with the shock she had 
sustained, strove to reduce the chaotic whirl of 
her thoughts to something like order. 

She divined by instinct why De Burgh was at 
Mrs. Needham’s, She knew—how, she could not 
tell—that he was seeking Katherine as eagerly 
as he had sought herself ; but with what a differ- 
ent object! The sight of De Burgh, was as the 
thrust of a poisoned dagger through the delicate 
veins and articulations of her moral system. To 
see the dark face and sombre eyes she had loved 
so passionately—had !—still loved !—was almost 
physical agony. It was as if some beloved form 
had been brought back from another world, but 
animated by a spirit that knew her not, loved her 
not, regarded her not at all. Oh, the bitterness 
of such an estrangement, of this expulsion from 
the paradise of warmth and tenderness, where she 
had been cherished for a while—a heavenly place, 
which should know her no more! “I brought it 
all upon myself,” was the sentence of her strong, 
stern sense. “ Losing self-respect, what hold can 
any woman have upon her lover? Yet how many 
men are faithful even to death without the legal 
tie! Ido not love him now; but how fondly, how 
intensely I loved the man I thought he was. Oh, 
fool, fool, fool, to believe that I could ever tighten 
my hold upon a man who had gained all he 
wished unconditionally! I have deserved all, 
all.” 

Yet she had no hatred against the real De 
Burgh ; neither had she any angelic desire to for- 
give him, or do him good, or convert him. What 
he was now he would ever be. He might even 
make a fairly good husband. _ The episode of his 
connection with herself would in no way interfere 
with Ais moral harmony. But he was not worthy 
of Katherine. No unbreakable tie would make 
him more constant, and, though his faithlessness 
could not touch her social position, he might 
crush her heart all the same. Rachel was far 
too human, too passionate, not to shrink with un- 
utterable pain from the idea of this man’s en- 
trancing love being lavished on another. Yet 
her true, devoted affection for her benefactress 
remained untouched. Katherine stood before 
everything. Rachel did not wish to injure De 
Burgh; her heart had simply grown stony, and 
she would not hesitate for a moment to save 
Katherine frem trouble at any cost to him. What, 
then, should she do? Continue to withhold the 
name of the man of whom she had so often 
spoken, or let Katherine know the whole truth, 
and judge for herself? If she decided on the 
latter, it would break up her friendship with 
Katherine, and De Burgh would attribute her ac- 
tion to revenge. Should that deter her? No; 
so long as she was sure of herself, what were his 
opinions to her? The one thing in life to which 
she clung now.was Katherine’s affection and 
esteem. For her she would sacrifice much; but 
she would not flatter her into a fool’s paradise of 
trust and wedded love with De Burgh by conceal- 
ing anything; neither would she counsel her 
against the desperate experiment should she be 
inclined to risk it. He might be a very different 
man to a wife. 

A certain amount of composure came to her 
with this decision, though a second death seemed 
to have laid its icy hand upon her heart. She rose 
and made her way toward her own abode, deter- 
mining to await a visit or some communication 
from Katherine, before she touched the poisoned 
spot which lay between them. 

Rachel had scarcely reached the broad walk 
when she was accosted by a little girl, who ran 
toward her, calling loudly, “Miss Trant! Miss 
Trant! don’t you know me?” She was a slight, 
willowy creature, with black eyes, profuse dark 
hair, and sallow complexion. Her dress was 
costly though simple, and she was followed at a 
more sober pace, by a lady-like but foreign-look- 
ing girl, apparently her governess. ‘ Well, Miss 
Liddell, are you taking a morning walk ?” asked 
Rachel, as the child took her hand. 

“Tam going to see papa. Iam to have dinner 
with him. He has a bad cold, and he sent for 
me.” 

“Then you must cheer him up, and tell him 
what you have been studying.” 

“T haven’t done much yet. It is so tire- 
some.” 

“Come, Mademoiselle Marie, you mustn’t tease 
Mees Trant,” said the foreign-looking lady, whom 
Rachel recognized, as one of the governesses who 
sometimes escorted George Liddell’s daughter 
“to try on.” 

“She does not tease me,” returned Rachel, who 
had rather taken a fancy to the child. 

““Won’t you come and see papa with me ?” con- 
tinued the little heiress. “I wish you would; 
and he will tell you to make me another pretty 
frock. I love pretty frocks.” 

“Not to-day. I must go home and make frocks 
for other people.” 

“Then I will bring him to see you. I will! I 
will! He does whatever I like. Good-by,” spring- 





ing up to kiss her. “I may. come and see you 
soon ?” 

““Whenever you like, my dear,” said Rachel, 
feeling strangely comforted by the child’s warm 
kisses ; and they parted, going in different direc- 
tions, to meet again soon. 

Mrs. Needham had been sorely tried on that 
fatal day, when De Burgh had suddenly departed 
after a comparatively short interval, and Kather- 
ine had disappeared into the depths of her own 
room. 

She had anticipated entertaining the bride- 
groom-elect at luncheon, and had ordered lobster 
cream and an “ épigramme d’agneau a la Russe” 
as suitable delicacies. She expected confidential 
consultation, and delightful plans. She had even 
speculated on so managing that “the double 
event,” Angela Bradley’s marriage with Erring- 
ton and Katherine’s with Lord de Burgh, might 
come off on the same day, even in the same 
church. That would be a culmination of excite- 
ment. Now some mysterious blight had fallen 
on all her schemes, What had happened? What 
could they have quarrelled about? Then when 
Katherine emerged from her refuge she was hope- 
lessly mysterious. There was no penetrating the 
reserve in which she wrapped herself. 

“There is no one in whom I should more read- 
ily confide than in you, dear Mrs. Needham ; but 
a serious difference has arisen between Lord de 
Burgh and myself, respecting which I cannot 
speak to any one. I regret being obliged to keep 
it to myself, but I must.” 

“ My dear, if you adopt that tone, I have noth- 
ing more to say; but it is horribly provoking and 
disappointing. I am quite sure people began to 
expect it—that you would marry Lord de Burgh, 
Imean. And what a position you have thrown 
away! You can’t expect a man like him to be 
a saint. There is no use in trying men by our 
standard. In short, it’s not much matter what 
standard we have; we must always come down a 
step or two if we mean to make both ends meet. 
But, you see, when a man has money and right 
principles, he can atone for a lot.” 

Katherine gazed at her astonished. How was 
it that she had found the scent which led so near 
the real track ? 

“No money,” she said, gravely, “could in any 
way affect the matters in dispute between Lord 
de Burgh and myself. So I will not speak any 
more on the subject. It has all been very pain- 
ful, and the worst part of it is that I cannot tell 
you.” 

“Well, it must be bad,” observed Mrs. Need- 
ham, in a complaining tone; “but I suppose I 
must just hold my tongue.” 

So Katherine was left in comparative peace; 
but it was a hard passage to her. She could not 
shake off the sense of wrong and sorrow imposed 
on each other by two people, one of whom she 
liked, and the other she loved; the painful con- 
sciousness of being humiliated, which the reve- 
lation inflicted on her; the feeling that she was 
in some inexplicable way touched by the evil do- 
ing of those who were so near her. 

A slight cold, caught she knew not how, ag- 
gravated the fever induced by distress of mind, 
and next day Mrs. Needham thought her so un- 
well that she insisted on sending for the doctor, 
who condemned Katherine to her bed, a compos- 
ing draft, and solitude. 

The doctor, however, could not forbid letters, 
and Katherine’s seclusion was much disturbed by 
a long, rambling, impassioned epistle from De 
Burgh, in which, though he promised not to in- 
trude upon her at present, he refused to give up 
all hope, as he could not believe that she would 
always maintain her present exaggerated and 
unreasonable frame of mind—a letter that did 
him no good in Katherine’s estimation. Then 
she tried to resume her work; but Mrs. Need- 
ham, returning from one of her “rapid acts” of 
inspection and negotiation in and out divers and 
sundry warehouses, dismissed her peremptorily 
to lie down on the sofa in the drawing-room—in 
reality to get her out of the way, as she was ex- 
pecting a visit from Miss Payne, with whom she 
wanted a little private conversation. 

“Can you throw any light on this mysterious 
quarrel between Katherine and Lord de Burgh ?” 
she asked, abruptly, as soon as Miss Payne was 
seated in the study. 

“Quarrel? Have they quarrelled? I know 
nothing about it, When did they quarrel ?” 

“ About three days ago. He came here to pro- 
pose for her; I know he did. And they were 
talking together for, oh, barely a quarter of an 
hour in the drawing-room, when I heard her fly 
upstairs, and he rushed away, slamming the door 
as if he would take the front of the house out. 
Katherine has never been herself since. It is my 
firm belief she is strongly attached to him. What 
do you think ?” 

“T don’t know what to think. They were very 
good friends, but I do not think Katherine was 
in love with him. She isa curious girl. I am of- 
ten tempted to fancy she has something on her 
mind.” 

‘Nonsense, my dear Miss Payne! I never met 
a finer, truer nature than Katherine Liddell’s,” 
cried Mrs. Needham, an affectionate smile light- 
ing up her handsome, kindly face. “The worst 
of it is, I do not know whom to blame, and Kath- 
erine has put me on honor not to ask her.” 

“TI cannot help you,” said Miss Payne, and she 
fell into thoughtful silence, while Mrs. Needham 
watched her eagerly. 

“T am going away for a few weeks,” resumed 
Miss Payne. “I have let my house, and I shall 
go to Sandbourne. The weather seems settled, 
and it will be pleasant there. If you can spare 
her, I will ask Katherine to come with me. She 
liked the place, and perhaps in the intimacy of 
every-day life she may tell me what happened ; 
but remember, J’// not tell you unless she gives 
me’ leave.” 

“No, no, of course not; but I am sure she 
would trust me as soon as any one.” 
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“Very likely. It will just depend upon who 
is near her when she is in a confidential mood.” 

“Perhaps. I am sure it would do her good, 
and Sandbourne is not far. If De Burgh wants 
to make it up, he could easily run down there.” 

“Yes; he knows his way. Iam not sure that 
he is the right man, though,” said Miss Payne, 
reflectively ; ‘“‘he is too ready to ride rough-shod 
over every one and everything.” 

“Do you think so? I must say I thought him 
a delightful person—so natural and good-na- 
tured.” 

“Well, let us go and see Katherine. 
anxious to take her away with me.” 

Katherine was most willing to accept Miss 
Payne’s proposition, She was soothed and grat- 
ified by the thoughtful kindness shown her by 
both her friends, and anxious to refresh her 
mind and recruit her strength before taking up 
her life again. 

“You are so good to think of taking me with 
you,” she cried when Miss Payne ceased speak- 
“T should like greatly to go, if Mrs. Need- 
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ing. 
ham can spare me.” 

“Of course Lcan. You will come back a bet- 
ter secretary than ever,” exclaimed that lady, 
cheerfully, “I will try to run down and see you 
some Saturday. It is rather a new place, this 
Sandbourne, isn’t it 2” 

“Yes, it is not crowded yet. 
go down there?” 

“ On Saturday afternoon,” returned Miss Payne. 
“T have taken rooms at Marine Cottage; you 
know it is at the end of the Parade, near our old 
house.” 

“Yes; quite well. It is a nice little place.” 

“T will write to secure another bedroom, and 
let us meet at the station on Saturday. I go by 
the 2.50 train.” A few more preliminaries, and 
the affair was settled. 

Previous to leaving town, however, Katherine 
felt she must see Rachel Trant, though she half 
dreaded meeting her. 

It must have been an awful blow to meet De 
Burgh as she did. Would she divine what brought 
him there? Katherine felt she had been cold 
and remiss in having kept silence toward her 
friend so long. And when Miss Payne left she 
walked with her across the Park to Rachel's 
abode, in spite of Mrs. Needham’s assurances 
that it would be too much for her, and would re- 
tard the recovery of her nervous forces, ete., ete. 

Katherine was not kept iong waiting in the 
neat little back parlor, which was Miss Trant’s 
private room. Rachel came to her looking very 
white, while she breathed quickly; she paused 
just within the door in a hesitating, uncertain 
way which séemed to Katherine very pathetic. 

“Ah, Rachel,” she cried, her soft brown eves 
suffused with tears as she tenderly kissed her 
brow, “I know everything! and—I will never 
see him again !” 

“He is not all bad,” said Rachel, in a low 
tone, as she clasped Katherine’s hand in both 
her own. 

“No, Iam sure he is not; but he has passed 
out of our lives. Let us speak of him no 
more.” 

“T should be glad not to do so; but he has 
written me a letter I should like you to see. He 
seems grieved for the past, and makes munifi- 
cent offers.” 

“T would rather not see it, Rachel; I want to 
forget. Did you reply?” 

“I did, very gravely, very shortly. I told him 
I wanted nothing; that the best friend I ever 
had, had put me in the way, perhaps, to make 
my fortune; and—and, dearest Miss Liddell, if 
you care for—” 

“But I do not! I did not!” interrupted Kath- 
erine. “Oh, I thank God Ido not! How could 
I have borne what has come to my knowledge if 
I did? Now, let the past bury its dead.” 

“Is it not amazing that we should be so strange- 
ly linked together ?” murmured Rachel. 

Katherine made no reply. After a short si- 
lence, as if they stood bya still open grave, Kath- 
erine began to speak of her intended visit to 
Miss Payne ; and before they parted, though both 
were hushed and grave, they had glided into their 
usual confidential, affectionate tone. Business, 
however, was not mentioned. 

“TI wish you could see your cousin’s little 
daughter,” said Rachel, rather abruptly, as Kath- 
erine rose to bid her good-by. ‘She is an in- 
teresting, naughty little creature, small of her 
age, but in some ways precocious. I am quite 
fond of her; partly, I suppose, because she likes 
me. There is something familiar to me in her 
face, yet I cannot say that she actually resembles 
any one.” 

“T should like to see her,” returned Kather- 
ine; and soon after she left her friend, relieved 
and calmed by feeling that the explanation was 
over. 

“Well, my dear,” cried Mrs. Needham, when 
they met at dinner, “I have a great piece of news 
for you. Mr. Errington is to be the new editor of 
The Cycle—a capital thing for him! and that ac- 
counts for the announcement of the marriage be- 
ing held back; just to let people get accustomed 
to the first start. It shows what Bradley thinks 
of him. It is really a grand triumph to get such 
an appointment after so short an apprentice- 
ship.” 

“Tam glad of it, very glad,” returned Kath- 
erine, thoughtfully. ‘I suppose he is consid- 
ered very clever?” 

“A first-rate man, quite first-rate, for all seri- 
ous, tough subjects. I think, dear, if I could run 
down on Saturday week till Monday, it would be 
an immense refreshment; and Mrs. Needham 
wandered off into the discussion of a variety of 
schemes. } 

On the Saturday following, Katherine and her 
faithful chaperon set out for their holiday, with 
mutual satisfaction and a hope that they had left 
their troubles behind them. 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorrESPONDENT.] 


RESS has a distinct aspect of its own this 
year in Paris, quite different from anything 
we are accustomed to seeing at this season in 
non-Exposition years. Parisiennes are wearing 
more elaborate costumes than usual, presumably 
to sustain their reputation for elegance before 
visiting foreigners, and the foreigners themselves 
are displaying magnificent toilettes, in order to 
demonstrate to Parisians that they do know how 
to dress, even if they do not live in Paris, And 
so they do, to a certain extent, but it is not quite 
the same thing. No one would think of disput- 
ing that there are well-dressed people all over 
the globe nowadays, Still the law is laid down 
in Paris, and from here the fiat goes forth as to 
what shall and what shall not be worn. We rec- 
ognize our fashions—our skirts and bonnets and 
wraps—on the strangers within our gates ; but 
there is almost always something lacking. Gen- 
erally there is a certain lack of homogeneousness. 
The fair wearer of a very elaborate gown will top 
it with a bonnet which is relatively too simple, 
or she will endeavor to counterbalance the sever- 
ity of a plain dress, by a disproportionately elab- 
orate wrap. Then there are little sins of inop- 
portuneness. An afternoon or reception toilette 
may be all that is elegant and appropriate in its 
own time, but if worn too early in the morning 
it will be quite the reverse, just as a very charm- 
ing morning toilette may be quite out of place at 
an advanced hour in the afternoon. 

Parisians are late in leaving the city this year, 
most of them being detained to do the honors of 
the Exposition, to provincial and foreign friends 
and relatives. Naturally receptions are numer- 
ous, and the toilettes are of the most luxurious 
description. Their general outlines are well es- 
tablished now for some months to come. The 
straight skirts, very little, in most cases not at all, 
puffed at the back, sleeves more or less promi- 
nent about the armholes, belts, wide, medium, or 
narrow, with the majority of corsages, and the 
corsages themselves almost all draped or crossed 
—such are the main features. Gold 
and silver braiding and embroidery are worn at 
least to the same extent as they were last winter, 
and are announced in even greater quantities for 
next autumn and winter. Some one has hit upon 
the idea of rejuvenating black lace dresses by 
outlining the design of the lace with iridescent 
beads in rainbow tints; the effect is dazzling. 
White and cream laces are similarly outlined 
with gold. An entire front of a corsage, called a 
chirass, is made of gold or silver embroidery, or 
the two mixed, or of beading, the beads or em- 
hroidery completely covering the material; the 
cuirass is buttoned at the back, and the rest of 
the corsage consists of fanciful drapery, or short 
jacket with only a back and armholes, leaving as 
much as possible of the cuirass front exposed. 

When the time comes for the annual depart- 
ure,as sooner or later it will, and the multifarious 
pleasures of Paris are exchanged for the com- 
parative quiet of sea-shore or mountains, this 
glitter and Inxury will be replaced by simpler and 
more restful gowns of cottons, Indiennes and 
sateens, plain and printed veiling, and muslins. 
Though the materials are simpler, the styles for 
these dresses are the same. Empire dresses,are 
made of a single fabric, and redingote costumes 
are of figured Indienne, with plain Indienne of 
the color of the ground in the other; the redin- 
gote is in varied shapes, including the polonaise 
and the blouse forms. A specimen Empire dress 
in a cotton material is as follows: it is of red 
and white striped Indienne (cotton) throughout. 
The skirt is gathered at the waist, and has three 
narrow ruffles scalloped and button-holed in red 
cotton ; the corsage is shirred on the shoulders, 
crossed on the front, and confined by a belt with 
a pearl buckle. Entire dresses of red sateen are 
worn in the country ; others are of figured cotton, 
with, for instance, a putty-colored ground, and 
some plain material of the color of the ground. 
Much white embroidery with an écru batiste 
ground is used, and as well with silk as with 
cotton sateen or cambric, in the shape of flounces 
on a skirt, or sometimes as an entire skirt, with 
perhaps a redingote of changeable taffeta or of 
surah ; full half-sleeves are made of deep bands 
of the embroidery over closer sleeves of the dress 
material beneath. The armholes and wrists of 
sleeves are trimmed with bands. The fashion of 
trimming around the armhole with bands of lace 
or embroidery continues, although it is really not 
graceful, and is unbecoming to all but irreproach- 
able figures. Skirts of flowered India silk, lightly 
raised at both ends, disclose a skirt of embroidery 
beneath. The écru of Chinese pongee, which is 
one of the fashionable colors, and the pale Suéde 
tints, have need of a foil to redeem them from 
insipidity, and a favorite resource is a border of 
Oriental embroidery in palms of multicolored 
silk—maroon, old-gold, blue, green, and red. A 
series of large palms forms a border at the foot 
of the skirt, and smaller graduated ones are on 
the long revers of the corsage; a scarf of the 
same material accompanies the dress, with small 
palms on one long side and larger palms across 
the ends, heading a fringe. A less expensive 
substitute for this costly embroidery consists of 
Oriental galloon placed in two or three rows at 
the bottom of the skirt, and as a plastron in a 
corsage which is laced behind; another galloon 
encircles the waist, and terminates in short loops 
and ends on the front. 

In the country and at the sea-shore, the white 
dresses which are not permitted on the street in 
broad day in Paris, have full liberty. Dotted 
white muslins are worn, muslins with open-work 
stripes, and plain muslins elaborately trimmed 
with Valenciennes or point de Saxe lace; an 
elaborate lace trimming need by no means be 
ruinously expensive, for all these laces are now 
manufactured by machinery at very reasonable 
prices. The Saxony lace, which comes princi- 


in some form 





pally in piece lace, makes charming toilettes at 
small cost. A new black Chantilly lace has the 
design outlined in mohair, which makes it very 
durable. It is made up either over black silk or 
acolor. The skirt is plain and straight, pleated 
all around the belt, the corsage shirred and 
crossed on a plain lining. 

For young girls the favorite materials are fig- 
ured veilings and the large and small flowered 
challis. The skirt is shirred or pleated, and the 
corsage crosses in folds, or else has a low shirred 
neck, completed by a high guimpe of surah of the 
predominant tint in the figure; the sleeve is full 
in the upper part, and droops over a close under- 
sleeve to match the guimpe; a surah sash en- 
circles the waist, and is knotted at the side. Some 
of the figured challi dresses are made with an 
accordion-pleated skirt, bordered with nine rows 
of very narrow velvet ribbon; the corsage has a 
turned-back collar and cuffs of velvet, and a nar- 
row velvet sash. Another sea-side or country 
toilette for a young girl is of white muslin with 
open-work stripes. The skirt is gathered, the 
corsage shirred and crossed, and the sleeves full 
and gathered to a wristband; over the corsage 
is a Greek jacket—that is, one shorter than the 
waist—of sapphire blue velvet, very open, and 
cut in square tabs; the jacket has square half- 
sleeves of velvet, and its edges are finished with 
a steel cord. 

Charming shade hats of white or écru lace in 
all shapes will be worn at the beach. One of the 
prettiest has a puffed flaring brim of shirred lace, 
very becoming to the face. The sole trimming 
is a ribbon bow, which is changed to harmonize 
with the dress that is worn. A pretty piece of 
head-wear for the beach, or to wear going to the 
theatre or casino in the evening, is the kacochnik, 
a national Russian head-dress, a sort of bandeau 
with a long scarf of crépe de Chine or veiling at- 
tached to it. Sea-side parasols are large, and 
mostly in bright colors. Many are in red—plain 
red, or red with stripes. Sticks are long, with 
very large wooden handles. Elaborate parasols 
are of lace insertions, alternating with silk bands 
of tne same width, with two lace ruffles thickly 
gathered at the edge, and with either a carved 
Japanese handle, or one of old Saxony or Sévres 
porcelain. Among old colors which are coming 
out new again, is maize or corn color. Corn-col- 
ored dresses are trimmed with black lace, and 
accompanied by a yellow straw hat with black 
lace and red flowers. Sulphur is another favor- 
ite tint of yellow, and is sometimes combined 
with shrimp pink, or embroidered with gold or 
silver. EMMELINE Raywonp. 





ROCKING-CHAIR WORK. 
MM" of us who are looking forward to a sea- 
e 


son of leisure by the sea-shore or in the 
mountains are not so unwise as to plan any con- 
siderable amount of fancy-work for the days 
which are so few that every possible one should 
be devoted to out-of-door pleasures. Some fool- 
ish women never see the glorious landscapes or 
ocean views spread out before them, so intent 
are they on silks and worsteds, Florentine work 
and the newest lace pattern. But experience 
teaches us that a piece of work which requires 
little thought, and is just absorbing enough to 
hold but not to entrance one, is a very desira- 
ble addition to the provision for one’s summer 
entertainment. All days are not sunny, even in 
July and August; all summer visitors have not 
the strength to spend each day in long rambles 
or in yachting parties. When the winter days 
come on, any lady is pleased to find herself pro- 
vided with a nice set of flannel underwear, 
which may be made so leisurely and so pleasant- 
ly that she scarcely realizes that it is the work of 
her own fingers. Here are directions for knitting 
a vest which is both glove-fitting and very warm, 
and which, with careful washing in tepid soapy 
water and borax, and drying out of the direct 
rays of the sun, and careful mending when the 
first mischievous stitch lets go its hold of the tiny 
wool ladder to which it belongs, will easily last 
three seasons, and will be comfortable and pretty 
so long as it lasts. 

Three-thread Saxony yarn of the best quality, 
and a pair of the smallest size of ivory needles, 
not too long, will be needed, though the knitter 
may take into account, in choosing her needles, 
the peculiarities of her manner of knitting. The 
work should be quite loose, and larger needles 
may be used if the style of knitting is quite tight. 
For a full-size vest three skeins of yarn are re- 
quired, with two skeins extra if there are to be 
long sleeves. White wool is preferable to either 
blue or rose-color, but there is a fine shade of 
flesh or salmon which will keep its color fairly 
well after washing. The pink and blue vests are 
things of beauty, but will not retain their pretti- 
ness for a long time. 

Most directions for knitting vests, begin with 
the knitted scalloped edge at the bottom. I have 
found that a deeply scalloped border crocheted 
around the garment after it is finished is much 
more desirable. It adds weight, adapts itself 
readily to the form, and is prettier when laun- 
dered than the knitted edge, which is almost cer- 
tain to curl. 

Cast on 88 stitches. Knit plain three rows. 
Then knit one, thread over, narrow, knit one, 
thread over, narrow, etc., for a single row. Knit 
one plain row, then repeat the narrowing row. 
Then plain row, followed by the narrowing row. 
Now knit six plain rows, then repeat the above 
direction from the first row of narrowing. Knit 
26 plain rows. Then knit two and seam two for 
72 rows. Knit two plain rows, narrow one row, 
and knit two plain rows. This brings us to 
making the upper part of the front piece, which 
consists of pretty blocks formed by knitting four 
and seaming four for six times across, then seam 
four and knit four the same number of times. 
Any number of blocks desired may be made, 











varying according to the fulness of the figure. 
Ten or twelve is a good number. When the 
blocks have been completed, knit two plain rows, 
narrow one row, knit two plain rows, 

We are now ready for the shoulders, which are 
made one at atime. First knit 28 stitches, bind 
off 32, leaving 28, which may be slipped off from 
the needle and held with a strong thread until 
they are wanted. Now knit 16 or 18 rows of 
blocks like those just completed for one shoul- 
der. Repeat the process for the other shoulder, 
using the stitches on the stout thread. Cast on 
32 stitches to take the place of those that were 
bound off on the front of the garment, and knit 
two plain rows, narrow one row, knit two plain 
rows, and then you are ready to make the back 
by knitting two and seaming two until it is of 
the same length as the front. The front and 
back are now sewed together, placing the rows of 
holes at the upon each other for a 
guide. Ifa high-necked garment is desired, the 
square neck which has been formed may be filled 
in with rows of open-work crochet and a pretty 
seallop, and a pink or rose-colored ribbon may be 
run in atthe neck. Or a larger number of stitch- 
es may be retained when the shoulder-strap is 
begun. 

If sleeves are desired, the stitches may be taken 
up around the armhole, and the long piece knitted 
by seaming two and knitting two, narrowing as it 
is necessary, until the requisite length is obtain- 
ed. Cousin Sally became rather tired of knitting 
her long sleeve, so she paid an old lady in the 
neighborhood to do it for her, and had the seec- 
ond pair of sleeves knitted separately, and sewed 
them in. The work should be quite loose when 
completed, and it will be found a very nice fit. It 
is light, easily handled, and grows to its finish by 
easy and pleasant degrees. 


shoulders 





MINT, ANISE, AND CUMMIN. 


ase maxim “ What is worth doing at all is 
worth doing well” has served as an added 
burden upon the aching shoulders of many an 
overwrought and conscientious housewife. That 
other aphorism, ‘“‘ Whatever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with thy might” (generally interpreted 
“with all thy might” by the super-zealous), has 
been no less unfortunate in its effects. The lag- 
gards and the lazy, with whom it is necessary to 
use goads, would one succeed in procuring from 
them even their small contribution to the world’s 
labors, can receive such thrusts and prickings 
with little injury to their case-hardened equanim- 
ity. The strugglers, to whom every neglected 
duty seems a sin, feel each touch of the spur as 
though it were a stab, and in their trembling en- 
deavor to live up to the standard required of 
them by maxim-makers, overtax their strength 
until they sink exhausted 

Every earnest woman who appreciates the end- 
less significance that lies in work must deprecate 
a slovenly accomplishment of any task, no matter 
how trivial. Yet at the same time one should 
strive to cultivate a habit of comparison, that will 
enable one to judge what to do thoroughly, and 
what to either leave undone or to perform with 
less scrupulous minuteness than is applied to 
more important achievements. 

This advice is not designed for those easy-go- 
ing persons, already referred to, who need no en- 
couragement in the art of shirking, but to those 
who give as much intensity of nervous force to 
the dusting of a chair rung as they would devote 
Often such people 
possess a degree of spiritual pride unsuspected 
by themselves, that far more than the strong sense 
of duty, which they flatter themselves is their 
guiding motive, serves to keep them always up 
to a certain point of energy. 

“It is impossible for me to slight,” said a 
weary-looking matron, complacently. She had 
just finished dusting her large drawing-room, 
and had sought the objectionable deposit in ev- 
ery crevice of the wood-work or bric-d-brac with 
a cloth, in every fold of the furniture-covering 
with a whisk-broom, and on every picture cord 
and frame with a long-handled feather duster. 

She continued, with a self-satisfied air: “ The 
room did not really need such thorough cleaning, 
for it was beautifully done only yesterday, and 
the weather is so damp that no dust had settled. 
I only meant to give a few touches here and 
there; but I find I cannot do anything by 
halves !” 

And with this enunciation of her high moral 
standing, and a look that expressed her own ap- 
preciation of her superiority, she hurried off to 
do some other unnecessary piece of work with 
equal exhaustiveness. 

Such devotion to detail is undoubtedly admi- 
rable in its way, and it is well to practise it if one 
can afford the luxury. The trouble is, however, 
that the tilling of mint, anise, and cummin is 
often most carefully accomplished, while weightier 
matters are left undone. This same woman, 
who so commended herself for her inability to 
neglect minutie, could never fmd time to read a 
book, to run off for a few days’ outing with her 
husband, to sit down for a twilight talk with her 
children. Her passion for thoroughness expend- 
ed itself upon trifling points of household econo- 
my, and left ont of consideration completely the 
larger duties that should be the first thought of 
by the wife and mother. 

"Belonging to the same short-sighted class a3 
the example just given, are those who think that 
if they do not with their own hands perform cer- 
tain household duties, the whole system of the 
home will be ruined. Nay, it often seems, even, 
unacknowledged though it may be, that they 
must cherish the secret persuasion that the plan- 
etary orbits would be disarranged were these tri- 
fles neglected, so vast is the importance into 
which pettinesses have grown in their estimation. 
Life in the house with such people is a constant 
tax upon serenity—a rasping as of a file across 
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the teeth. These are they who defend them- 
selves against the charge of “driving,” by the 
declaration that they demand no more effort of 
other people than they are ready to give them- 
They do not grasp the fact that while 
one may possibly have the right to wear herself 
out by over-application, she has no license to ex- 
tort from others an equal amount of wear and 
tear of the nerves and muscles. 

A nice judgment is required to decide just what 
may and what may not be slighted. Of equal 
necessity is the guarding against permitting a de 


selves. 


liberate and thoughtful neglect of unessentials to | 


degenerate into a carelessness of ore important 
matters. 
decided by each for herself. With one it may 
be the superfluous trimming of dresses and un- 
der-clothing ; with another, too elaborate cookery 
where simpler dishes might occasionally serve; 
with another, the extra scouring and scrubbing 
often given when there is no need for it, because 
of the fetichism of system by which she is en- 
thralled; while still others may make devotion 
to church or social duties, plans of study or ab- 
sorption in philanthropic objects, the stocks in 
which they are fixed. In any case the principle 
is the same, not to so overburden one’s strength 
for the purpose of gaining trivial results, that one 
is rendered incapable of doing justice to occu 
pations of paramount importance. 

The dictum that genius is only the capacity for 
taking infinite pains, has been quoted in applica- 
tion to commonplace people and employments 
until there seems to be danger that the apostles 
of every-day life will finally announce as gospel 
that taking infinite pains is proof positive of 
genius. With no disrespect toward these enthu- 
siasts,and with a firm belief in the satisfaction 
conferred by well-done work, it must yet be af- 
firmed that there is no intellectual or spiritual 
pre-eminence indicated by scouring silver, paint, 
or window-glass every day, when performing the 
same operation once a week will produce results 
with which ordinary mortals should be content. 

To the slave to thoroughness, those who do not 
drive their work but let their work drive them, 
judicious omission of unimportant duties is con- 
sidered “ slighting” in its worst form. On the 
contrary, those women whose minds are open to 
conviction on this score, and who will try the ex- 
periment for a while, of doing only those things 
they ought to do, and leaving undone those things 
they ought not to do, will reap an abundant re- 
ward in new comfort of body at least ; and when 
the first twinges of an artificially sensitized con- 
science have been deadened, they will know a 
mental relief, great in proportion to the severity 
of the strain they have previously undergone 





MOORISH HAREMS AND 
MOORISH BRIDES. 
BY DAVID KER. 

Vy EARS ago, while on my first journey down 

into the Sahara Desert, I had to change 
trains at nightfall on the new African railway 
from Oran to Blidah, and on entering my new 
car was startled to find it tenanted by eight si- 
lent, motionless figures —four on each side— 
shrouded from head to foot in long white robes 
that hid their faces as well as their forms, and 
made them look, in that ghostly twilight, dis- 
agreeably like risen Hardly had I 
squeezed myself into a corner at the far end of 
this spectral file when, just as the train started, 


corpses. 
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in leaped a tall Arab 
sheik (chief), whose 
snowy tunic, crimson 
girdle, silver-hilted dag- 
ger, and gold- fringed 
turban overhanging his 
swarthy black-bearded 
face and dark lustrous 
eyes, seen by a passing 
gleam of lamp-light, 
made a picture worthy 
of Meissonier himself. 

There could be no 
doubt about it—I had 
intruded upon a native 
harem ! 

At sight of me the 
sheik’s face darkened, 
and his strong brown 
fingers clutched instine- 
tively at his dagger hilt; 
but I at once held out 


usual Arabic salutation, 
announcing myself at 
the same time as a 
“hadji” (pilgrim), the 
title given to those who 
have visited the holy 
places of Arabia. This 
seemed to pacify him, 
and having satisfied 
himself that my in- 
trusion was purely ac- 
cidental, he became 
friendly enough. But 
during the whole jour- 
ney the spectres around 
us never spoke or 
moved, and their ghost- 
ly figures haunted my 
dreams for many a 
night after. 

Such was my first glimpse of an Eastern harem ; 
but my later travels introduced me to other ha 
rems of all creeds and races, from that of the 
Afghan Ameer’s father-in-law in the Himalaya, 
down to that of John Dunn, “ the White Chief of 
Zululand,” on the sunny hills of the Tugela. 
How much custom as well as sentiment has to 
do with this strange institution, was proved to me 
by the fact that the Bey of Tunis, when I visited 
his palace, shortly before the French annexation, 
was actually keeping up at an enormous cost, 
merely in deference to Moslem usage, a harem 
which he never entered, and the ladies of which 
he did not even know by sight. 

Nor is an Eastern lady’s entrance upon her 
married life, one whit less barbaric than that life 
itself, as I had a good chance of seeing the other 
day in Morocco. Returning from a visit to some 
of those wonderful ruins with which the country 
abounds, I was startled by a sound of distant 
firing, now in dropping shots and now in sharp 
crashing volleys, as if a great battle were raging 
beyond the low, curving ridge on my right. I 
forced my way up it through a dense jungle “ 
tall spiky grass (which may be best defined as 
forest of hair-pins, relieved by an occasional pate h 
of fish-hooks), and looked down from its crest 
upon a very striking spectacle. 

Around a fine brown horse, bearing one of 
those light, curtained litters in which Eastern 
women are carried, a ring of white-robed, red- 
capped Moors stood ranged behind their horses, 
firing over them at a cloud of fierce-looking horse- 
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A MOORISH INTERIOR 


men that kept whirling round them, yelling and 
firing, while their grim faces and brandished 
weapons, streaming white mantles and flashing 
eyes, fitfully seen through billowy smoke, made a 
perfect picture of desert war. But suddenly the 
dismounted men ceased firing, and began to move 
in a kind of wild dance to the shrill note of a 
pipe, and the deep boom of a native drum, throw- 
ing up and catching their long rifles, while the 
horsemen kept dashing past them at full gallop, 
with ear-piercing war-cries, discharging their 
pieces in the air. 

This sham-fight was in honor of the fair in- 
mate of the litter, the forty-first bride of a fine 
old Moorish gentleman thrice her age, who was 
reverenced as a saint, on the strength of his be- 


| ing stupider, dirtier, and more useless than any 


one else. And now came filing down the slope a 
long train of men from the bride’s village, laden 
with presents for her, each of which cost the for- 
tunate giver more than a month’s hard-earned 

wages, Well might the poor wretches look sad, 
despite their spasmodic show of rejoicing! and 
their gloomy faces seemed a fit adjunct to this 
poor girl’s consignment to a life-long prison, 
never more to be seen by living man, save the 
sluggish, ruffianly, depraved old tyrant who was 
her jailer under the name of husband. 


Three days later I stood in the inner court of a 
Moorish harem, such as that to which she had 
been consigned, and fancied myself once more in 
the palaces of Agra or Samarcand. Here, as 
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| there, all was purely Oriental, unmarred by any 


hoof-mark of that utilitarian civilization, which 
has turned the King of Oude’s palace at Luck- 
now into a hotel, his audience hall into a dining- 
room, and his harem into a suite of bedrooms. 
Through the open roof was seen the cloudless 
blue of the African sky, but the dazzling sun- 
shine, as it streamed down into the shadowy 
court, was subdued to a rich summer gloom of 
purple twilight, such as that which steals through 
the windows of some vast cathedral, All around 
the four sides of the quadrangle ran a broad, 
shady cloister, formed by a stately file of key- 
shaped Saracenie arches of snow-white marble, 
the edges of which, fretted as delicately as those 
of a sea-shell, stood out in picturesque relief 
against the deep shadow of the background. 

This cloister (the allotted promenade of the 
caged beauties) was paved with black and white 
slabs, and had a ceiling of splendidly carved 
wood-work, Along the upper part of the wall— 
which, like the ceiling itself, was painted with a 
profusion of those bright tints that give so much 
life and color to the dusky lanes of Tripoli, Fez, 
or Tetuan—were engraved, in strange, arrowy, 
Eastern letters, sundry texts of the Koran, sup 
posed to have a magical as well as a religious 
virtue. At the far end of the court rose a low, 
deep archway of sinister aspect, rendered doubly 
gloomy by the black tiles with which it was faced, 
at which the gray-bearded Moorish veteran who 
guided me cast a glance of sombre meaning, 
which was his sole answer to my questions con- 
cerning it. The whole open space in the middle 
of the quadrangle was a perfect miracle of tes- 
sellated pavement, and in its centre sprayed and 
tinkled a tiny fountain of polished white marble, 
the murmuring lullaby of which was the only 
sound that broke the dreamy stillness of that 
fairy palace. 

But the enjoyment of this charming spot lasts 
only while one can forget the purpose for which 
it is meant. No dungeon, no mad-house, could 
stunt and paralyze woman’s frank and noble na- 
ture more utterly than these gilded cages of the 
soul. In that stifling atmosphere of rank and 
soulless luxury the courage of Boadicea, the gen- 
ius of Sappho, the enthusiasm of Joan of Are, 
the energy of Maria Theresa, would speedily 
wither and die. Once within these fatal walls, 
the high-bred Circassian beauty, the bold bright 
Persian maiden, the free Soudanese girl of the 
desert, are alike dwarfed into spoiled children, 
tricked out with jewels and finery, lolling on 
couches, eating sweetmeats and sipping sherbet, 
and finding in small bickerings and petty jealous- 
ies, (with the few little rills of gossip that trickle 
in from the outer world), the sole excitements of 
that weak and pulseless vegetation which they 
call life. 

Small wonder that the faces of all Eastern 
beauties should be like a splendid lamp unlight- 
ed, In each and all, lovely though they are, there 
is a dreadful heart-sickening blankness, the look 
not of a being in whom the powers of the mind 
have been extinguished, but of one in whom they 
have never existed. And he who looks upon 
these poor little dolls, and then remembers the 
young Ranee of Jhansi lying dead on a Hindoo 
battle-field in all the freshness of her matchless 
beauty, with the fierce soldiers who had slain her 
weeping over her mangled corpse, may well curse 
the system which can warp such women into 
things like these. 

But the walls of these painted prisons hide 
other tragedies darker still—not only the slow, 
numbing paralysis of life-long confinement, but 
also the swift, sudden, mortal stroke of savage 
and unreasoning vengeance. On this subject, 
however, the few who are qualified to speak have 
good reasons for their silence. There is proba- 
bly but one man now living who has penetrated 
the gloomier mysteries of an Oriental harem and 
has lived to tell what he saw; but the history of 
that wonderful escape. is too long a story to be 
related here. 
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MIDSUMMER. 


fe blossoms and buds are thicker 
To-day on the slender vine; 
The pulse of the rose beats quicker 
Revived by the morning’s wine: 
A gladness is in the air, 
And bees in the golden glare 
Go humming « drowsy tune 
In gardens whose breasts are fair 
With odorous flowers a-swoon 
In summer’s lethean noon: 
The river is smooth like glass 
And mirrors the clouds that pass, 
But never a silver lip 
Unfolds to the fringing grass 
The secret of any ship 
That on its blue bosom lies 
Becalmed under bluer skies, 
And never a siren sings 
A song where she folds her wings. 


With joy are the heavens shaken 
And scatter their pearls of dew 
When birds at the nightfall awaken 
A melody blithe and new; 
And wafted across the gloom 
It hints of the fragrant bloom, 
As though, by some magic caught, 
The soul of the woods’ perfume 
Were given a voice and taught 
To sing what the verdure thought. 
The nymphs of the meadow streams 
Are wrapt in the moon’s pale beams, 
And never a harsh note mars 
The hush of their blissful dreams 
Watched over by hosts of stars. 
By day and by night the world 
In midsummer’s lap lies furled 
In languorous ease and rest, 
And slumbers on God’s own breast. 
Frank Dempster SHERMAN. 





MR. BASH’S LITTLE SCHEME. 
BY ANGELINE TEAL. 


I. 
BOUNDLESS sweep of Dakota prairie—who 
that has looked upon it can ever forget it, 
or lose the unique impression that it leaves? 
Nothing save the sea gives an equal sense of 
loneliness and vastness. 

For several hundred miles the James River 
cuts a wavering channel through the plain; and 
at a certain spot on the low bluff overlooking 
the stream stood, some five years ago, a solitary 
settler’s hut—a small structure of vertical planks 
bolted to a square frame of pine studding. The 
homesick “ tenderfoot,” in his all-day drives over 
those grassy regions of space, would come, at 
jong intervals, upon these rude dwellings, and 
bless the gods for the sight of the plump famil- 
iar-looking fowls that were always to be seen in 
their vicinity. They, the chickens, seemed a link 
between this outlandish treeless world and the 
amenities of civilization. 

There were the usual number of those crowing, 
clucking, feathered folk about the shanty to 
which we allude. There was also a small cow, 
tethered to a stake a few rods distant, cropping 
over the area of wild grass accessible within her 
rope’s length. This same buffalo-grass had an 
odd look on the warm June afternoon of which I 
write. It looked dishevelled, like the fur of an 
animal which had been brushed the wrong way. 
There had been a recent heavy rain, and there 
were many gullies or wash-outs, trending river- 
ward in the loose soil. The natural outlook of 
the little house would seem to be upon the river ; 
but it presented to the sluggish stream a cold 
shoulder, or rather a bare corner. 

Outside the open door, on a low wooden bench, 
sat a young Swede girl, plying a crochet-hook 
upon a large piece of cotton knitting—a bed- 
cover, window-curtain, or the like. She seemed 
to have an eye upon the cow, and sang softly to 
herself as she worked. Her yellow hair hung in 
two thick braids to her waist, and she had on a 
boy’s palm-leaf hat. Her attention seemed ab- 
sorbed, and her hat brim shaded her eyes, but her 
quick ears discerned the sound of distant wheels. 
Without looking up, she called to some one within 
the house, “ Miss Parkman, I think he comes to 
see us now—Mr. Bash.” 

The mistress of the small domicile came to the 
door; a tall, dark-haired young woman, wearing 
a loose white gown confined at the waist by a 
black velvet girdle. She looked northward, 
where a man driving a single buggy could be 
seen approaching. Some inward sense of amuse- 
ment kindled her face into a brilliant smile, as 
she said, ‘What do you suppose he will say, 
Rita ?” 

The Swede girl answered the smile with one 
of her own. “He will say, ‘What ever made the 
house turn round ?’” 

Miss Parkman came out and sat down on the 
bench beside the girl, awaiting her visitor's ap- 
proach, A few minutes later he was walking his 
horse up to where the two girls sat. He had 
pushed hie wide felt hat far back on his head, 
and was curiously regarding the premises. He 
answered their cheery salutation half absently, a 
knot of perplexity between his blue eyes. When 
he had alighted and thrown down a hitching 
weight, he looked again at the shanty and re- 
marked : 

“ The smart work of the wind devil, eh? When 
did he strike you?” 

““Who—the cyclone ?”’ queried Miss Parkman, 
Then went on: “ Monday afternoon about four 
o'clock. It was only a baby tornado, and did 
just what you see—it lifted the house, turned it 
half-way around, and set it down gently.” 

“ Where were you and Rita?” 

“ We saw it coming, the funnel, and could ea- 
sily make out its direction. So we turned the 
cow loose, and started her running down river; 
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then we slipped over the bluff, and sheltered our- 
selves in a little hollow we knew of. There was 
hardly a breeze down there, and up here all that 
roaring! When it was over we came back, and 
found the house turned this way. The door was 
open, and a lot of my books and papers had flown 
away. Nothing else was disturbed.” 

“ Aren’t you about ready now to go back to 
town and stay there?” asked the young man. 

“And give up my claim? Not a bit of it! 
We were not much frightened, were we, Rita? 
And now I shall feel quite secure. My cyclone, 
the one I have been expecting, has come and 
gone; there will not be another this summer, I 
feel sure.” 

“You are a cool, brave girl, and I admire you 
intensely,” said Bash, with open-eyed frankness. 

“Thank you kindly,” she responded, answer- 
ing his direct gaze with her own. Then they 
both laughed. 

Rita shooed the chickens away from the door; 
then went and led the little cow to a fresh graz- 
ing-ground. 

Pauline Parkman had lived in Dakota since 
October, and in the shanty on the prairie since 
the Ist of April. The year preceding her re- 
moval to the Northwest had been one of trials. 
In the first place she had lost her father, who, 
though long a confirmed invalid, had always 
planned that his only child, motherless since in- 
fancy, should not know a want or care. It is 
probable that he died in entire ignorance of the 
fact that false friends, and dishonest partners, 
had been steadily undermining his fortune. Pau- 
line was glad of that ignorance when the disagree- 
able knowledge came to her. 

She had many admirers, and shortly before her 
father’s death one of them obtained the promise 
of her hand. He urged a speedy marriage, but 
Pauline, absorbed and anxious about the failing 
old man, had gently put him off. In the first days 
of her bereavement she had found his tenderness 
a great solace, and when she and the world dis- 
covered that, instead of being a wealthy heiress, 
she had barely a few hundreds to call her own, 
she turned to him with simple trust, counting the 
world well lost if love were left. She was as- 
tonished at the effect, which the discovery of her 
father’s insolvency had upon her lover. He was 
perturbed and angry. He consulted lawyers, and 
ransacked records and business files. His cha- 
grin and disappointment were so painfully evi- 
dent, that one day Pauline freed herself with a 
wrench, 

““What do you mean ?” he asked. 

“T mean,” she replied, “that I am wofully 
tired of hearing about that lost property. Sup- 
posing there has wrong been done, it is past our 
power to right it now. I have been longing for 
the day when you could give it all up, and we 
could find a little peace and happiness with each 
other, independent of all outside. That day will 
never come. Go your way and I'll go mine.” 

And he took her at her word. She had hardly 
expected such promptness, and was pained and 
humiliated beyond expression. But she was not 
crushed nor hopelessly embittered. She had one 
dear and intimate friend,a Mrs. Clymer. When 
that lady was about to join her husband, who 
had been for a year in Dakota, and begged Miss 
Parkman to accompany her, the latter did not 
hesitate an hour. 

She spent the almost arctic winter snugly 
housed with the Clymers in their new home. 
George Clymer was a land agent, and when spring 
came, and Pauline expressed a wish to pre-empt 
a quarter-section on the James, some five miles 
from the village of Cornhill, where they had set- 
tled, her friend said: 

“You can certainly do it, if you have the nerve 
to hold it down the required time. In six months 
you can ‘prove up,’ at small cost, and in less 
than five years the land will be worth fifty dol- 
lars per acre.” 

Her life on the claim, with her cow and chick- 
ens, and the Swede girl as companion and servant, 
had not been unpleasant; and now, even with the 
terrors of a recent cyclone in mind, she was not 
ready to abandon it. 

Howell Bash was a partner of Clymer’s in the 
real estate office. He was originally from the 
same fair city in Ohio. Miss Parkman knew his 
family, and had known him slightly when a boy, 
before he went to college. He had been on the 
ground since Cornhill came into existence, and 
his enthusiasm for the country, and lively satis- 
faction with the young city of his love, were a 
constant source of amused interest to Miss Park- 
man. He was a brilliant, handsome young fel- 
low of three-and-twenty, combining the charac- 
teristics of a sharp lawyer, a society exquisite, 
and a cow-boy. 

On this occasion he went to his buggy, and pro- 
duced from beneath the seat a square paste- 
board box. He opened it, displaying half a dozen 
long-stemmed tea-roses disposed on a bed of wet 
cotton. 

“Your roses, Howell!” Pauline exclaimed. 
“You have cut them all for me. What made 
you do it, when you love them so yourself? How 
sweet they are!” 

“Sweets to the sweet,” he said, laying the box 
in her lap. 

She shook her head forbiddingly, frowning 
through a smile. ‘Don’t be silly,” she said; 
then proceeded to put the flowers in water. 

He had made love to her, off and on, since 
Christmas. She did not know how much heart 
there was in it, and did not much care. She was 
three years his senior, and felt well able to keep 
the boy in his place. His high spirits and natu- 
ral spontaneity continually drove him into ex- 
travagances, and before he took his leave that 
afternoon, he revealed to Miss Parkman a new 
scheme, characterized by a wilder recklessness 
than anything she had ever known him to under- 
take. 

It was all in the interest of Cornhill, as against 
the rival village of Rodney. The last-named 





town had a daily paper, a small, badly printed 
sheet, which for several weeks had been indul- 
ging in unlimited flamboyancy over a proposed 
Fourth of July celebration. It promised the pub- 
lic, band music, a free dinner, fireworks, and, most 
important of all, Judge Norman Stafford as or- 
ator of the day. When Bash discovered that 
Judge Stafford, of Fargo, had actually contracted 
to speak at Rodney on the Fourth, he crumpled 
up and threw down the boastful little Boomer, 
and declared solemnly that he’d “ see about that.” 

He went to a friend, a young physician, who 
shared his faith in Cornhill, and together they 
concocted a plan to have a rival celebration, and 
steal their orator from the Rodney managers. 
It was this project, in part, that had brought him 
out to see Miss Parkman. 

“T wanted your blessing upon it,” he said, 
earnestly. 

“‘My blessing upon such a piece of black du- 
plicity !” she exclaimed. “I’ve half a mind to 
betray you to the enemy. Have you told George 
Clymer ?” 

“Not yet,” he answered. “He'd throw cold 
water if we told him now; but once we've got 
the thing well started, he’ll help us through.” 

“You'll get yourself into trouble,” said Pau- 
line. Then the absurdity of the whole affair 
flashed upon her, and she broke into the wildest, 
merriest laugh. 

“Oh, Howell, you audacious boy! What if 
you should succeed! It would get into all the 
papers.” 

“Tve been afraid of that,” he remarked, show- 
ing his fine teeth in a grin. Then, smiting the 
bench with his rolled-up sombrero, “ Get into the 
papers ?—of course it will; it will advertise the 
town from Bismarck to Yankton.” 


Il. 

Two days later a grand Fourth of July cele- 
bration was placarded all over Cornhill. Great 
things were foreshadowed in a general way, and 
the oration would be delivered from a platform 
in the public square, “by one of Dakota’s most 
distinguished and eloquent speakers,” 

Some seven miles from Rodney, and ten from 
Cornhill, as the crow flies, was the village of Bris- 
tol, then the terminus of the one railroad that 
had pushed its way into that quarter of the Ter- 
ritory. A hack carried passengers from the sta- 
tion to Rodney, and Dr. Otis, Bash’s confederate, 
ascertained definitely that Judge Stafford had 
been instructed to take that conveyance upon his 
arrival. 

When the Fargo Express stopped at Bristol on 
the night of the 3d, and Judge Stafford stepped 
down to the platform, a well-built, honest-faced, 
frank-looking young man stood before him, with 
outstretched hands. 

“ Judge Stafford, I believe? My name is Bash. 
My friend, Dr. Otis, Judge. Committee of recep- 
tion, you see.” 

“ Glad to meet you, gentlemen,” said the Judge, 
heartily. I expected to make Rodney in the hack, 
but this is much better ;” and he climbed into the 
carriage, toward which they had hurried him rath- 
er precipitately. 

Otis took a seat beside the orator, and Bash, on 
the front seat, gathered up the ribbons, and touch- 
ed the strong bay horses with the whip. It wasa 
stirring night drive, making ten miles in the time 
of seven. When they reached Cornhill’s one ho- 
tel, the Taft House, everything was quiet there. 
Stafford took a light supper, and retired. 

He proved to be a good morning sleeper, much 
to the gratification of the four men now in the 
conspiracy—Bash, Otis, Clymer, and Taft, the lat- 
ter being the proprietor of the hotel. When his 
breakfast was served, Otis and Bash took theirs 
also, sitting one on each side of him. 

“We must keep the Yahoos about town from 
getting at him,” said Bash to his partner in crime, 
“and we must rush him around till his head 
swims, so that he can’t ask a question or read a 
sign.” And they did it. 

If Stafford was inclined to wonder at this ex- 
cess of attention on the part of the reception 
committee, he was prepared also to submit to it 
gracefully. He was a politician as well as a law- 
yer and jurist. He had ambitions interwoven 
with the future of the Territory, and was entire- 
ly willing to be made much of as a rising public 
man. 

After he had breakfasted he was conducted to 
the land-office, where he met Mr. Clymer. Then 
he was put into the carriage again, and with 
Clymer beside him, and the two young men on 
the front seat, he was whirled through and all 
around the village. Returning to the hotel, 
Bash’s private rig was found standing at the 
door. 

“ Now, Judge,” said he, “I want to give you a 
little spin after the prettiest stepper in six coun- 
ties.” 

The Judge good-naturedly got out of the car- 
riage and into the light buggy. As Bash and his 
prize disappeared from sight, three men on the 
hotel steps drew a long breath of relief. 

“Well,” said Otis, “he’s taken care of till 
twelve o’clock, anyhow.” 

Taft, the landlord, gave a slight shiver, as he 
remarked, “I shouldn’t like to be in you fellers’ 
shoes, Doe, if he gets on to your racket afore he 
leaves town. He’s gota pile of dignity, for all his 
oily talk. It just makes my hair crawl to think 
of playin’ a fool trick on a man o’ that style.” 

The town was filling with people. Where they 
came from it would be hard to say. 

“ Who makes the speech ?” was asked of Taft 
more than once: And he would reply: 

“Oh,a big gun from Fargo. Can’t think of 
his name, but he’s on deck all right. Gone off 
just now for a buggy ride with Howell Bash.” 

Out on the plain, speeding against a fresh 
breeze, Bash talked to his companion like one 
inspired. He talked of horses and lands; of pol- 
itics and the approaching elections; of the wea- 
ther, the crops, and cyclones. Then, as if a sud- 





den thought had struck him, he said: “ By-the- 
way, I'd like to show you the latest cyclone 
freak: a homesteader’s shack picked up and 
turned around, without breaking a pane of glass 
or tumbling the cups off the dresser. It’s less 
than a mile there, and I'd like to call with you. 
A lady lives in that shack.” 

“The elect lady?” queried Stafford, glancing 
smilingly at the young man, into whose face had 
come a look of boyish diffidence. 

He was himself a bachelor of six-and-thirty, 
having, with his various preoccupations, not much 
to do with women; but having, nevertheless, no 
particular dislike to making the acquaintance of 
such of them as were sensible and agreeable. 

In reply to his playful question, Bash answered 
promptly, “ (’mn free to say she is, so far as my 
electing power goes. But she’s all above me, and 
away off. She’s better than I am, and cleverer. 
Then, too, she’s a trifle older, which, of course, 
gives her the right to look down upon me and 
lecture me. I don’t mind the airs or the lectur- 
ing, but I'd give a block of town lots if those 
three years were in my favor.” 

They were quite near the little house. “ Per- 
haps we may be intruding,” the Judge ventured. 

“T think not,” said Bash. “She is always glad, 
in a friendly way, to see me, and she is always 
dressed and always at ease,” 

Stafford glanced about him, after his introduc- 
tion to Miss Parkman. He had seen the interiors 
of many a sod house and slab shanty, but never 
such a one as this. Usually there were only the 
tokens of a bare, hard life of toil. Here were 
evidences of culture and refinement. The hut 
sheltered a delicately reared though strong-na- 
tured woman, and everything within its small 
compass bore witness to the fact. Pauline re- 
ceived her callers under that low roof, with a gra- 
cious courtesy that would have adorned a man- 
sion. After a time Rita came from a little sod 
house, which was their kitchen, bearing on a small 
tray, three glasses of cool milk and a plate of 
thin sweet-cakes. Stafford’s nature was not 
without its vein of poetry. The situation seemed 
for the moment idyllic, and the simple collation 
was the nectar and ambrosia of the gods. 

On a table near the one small window, he no- 
ticed drawiug materials, and slipping from a 
portfolio were sepia washes on Whatman’s pa- 
per, bewitching things in brown and white. Bash 
noticed the Judge’s glance of pleased interest, 
and drawing forward the portfolio, he spread 
open its artistic riches. 

“You won’t mind, will you, Pauline? I only 
want to show Judge Stafford the things of beauty 
you are able to find, in the dreary monotony of 
these plains.” 

Silently, one by one, Stafford looked at the 
dainty aquarelles, while Pauline took Bash out to 
admire her latest brood of buff Cochins. One pic- 
ture was only the familiar undulating sweep of 
prairie, with sombre wind-torn clouds above, and 
low on the horizon an effect of crystal light. One 
was a river view, with a boat moored at its marge. 
Another, a patch of reeds and fleur-de-lis, with a 
mother bird hovering over a hidden nest. There 
were studies of wild flowers and weeds arranged 
in a cup or glass with an indescribable airy grace, 
all done with free washes in tender tones of 
brown. 

Stafford still lingered over the water-colors, 
even after Bash had twice looked at his watch, 
and remarked that they would just have time to 
get back to the hotel for dinner, At length he 
rose hastily and took his leave. One backward 
glance at the tall girl in her soft white gown, 
and he was whirled away as fast as wheels could 
earry him. 

When about half-way between the claim and 
Cornhill, something gave way. 

“It’s that confounded king-bolt,” said Bash, 
and they both got down to look for the break. It 
proved to be something of less moment than the 
king-bolt, and they were soon on their way again. 
While Bash was peering about the running-gear 
of his wagon, Stafford spied something lodged in 
a tangled tuft of buffalo-grass. It proved to be 
a tiny book in flexible covers, filled with almost 
microscopic writing. He knew instantly that 
it had belonged to Miss Parkman. The storm 
had lodged it in his path, and fate had stopped 
him there to pick it up. So thinking, he quietly 
put it in his pocket. 

Dinner at the Taft House, and a crowd waiting 
in the public square. Otis had ascertained that 
the Judge was to receive fifty dollars for coming 
to Rodney, and just before the three left the ho- 
tel to go upon the rostrum, Bash handed Stafford, 
without a word, three crisp bills—two twenties 
and a ten. 

“ All right—thanks,” the latter said, stuffing 
the money into his vest pocket. Then he went 
out to address the people. 


IIL. 

The speech was several degrees removed from 
the usual Independence Day rodomontade. It 
was shot through and across with true patriot- 
ism, hard sense, and wise counsel. 

He spoke fluently for nearly two hours, to the 
evident delight of his auditors. Toward the close 
he began to draw up to the people, to refer to local 
interests and prospects. Then in a finely turned 
sentence he gave a laudatory hoist to the town of 
Rodney, bringing out the name round and full. 

“Cheese that!” shouted a stentorian voice in 
the audience. 

The Judge paid no attention to the interrup- 
tion, and talked on rapidly, till at length, almost 
in the closing sentence, the offensive name was 
again uttered. The reception committee tried to 
surround him as he descended from the platform, 
but a tall, raw-boned farmer, in jeans trousers 
and a sorrel coat rather short in the sleeves, 
crowded his way up to the speaker and took him 
by the arm. 

“Look here, stranger,” he said, “you made a 
big mistake a bit ago, or else I’m badly mixed, 
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T druv my mules since sun-up, thinkin’ I was com- 
in’ straight to Cornhill, ’n’ if I got so fur out o’ 
my way as ter be in Rodney now, I’d like some- 
body ter tell me.” 

“Come, Judge, you’re tired,” said Bash, trying 
to draw him away. “If you wait till these moss- 
backs get around you, they’ll use you up.” This 
last in an undertone. 

But a dark suspicion had crossed Stafford’s 
mind. ‘What’s the name of this town?” he 
thundered at the crowd, not caring who answered. 

* Cornhill—Cornhill on the Jim,” came from a 
dozen throats; and the man in the sorrel coat 
remarked : 

“Yaas; and this town and Rodney love one 
*nuther like a wild-cat and a cougar. They don’t 
noways seem to take ther milk outen the same 
nussin’-bottle.” 

Stafford had grown white with anger. Turn- 
ing hotly upon Bash and Otis, he said: “ And 
you—you brought me here, knowing I was pledged 
and advertised to speak at the other place! What 
have you to say in explanation of such an un- 
manly proceeding—such an unheard-of outrage ?” 

“Nothing,” said Bash, coolly, “‘ only we were 
determined to take the yawp out of the mouths 
of that blatant crew over yonder, and get their 
measly paper stopped. And all stratagems are 
fair, I take it, in love and land-office business.” 

“How far is it to Rodney?” asked the Judge, 
seeming to hurl the question at the people again. 

“ Just five miles,” said Bash, with animation; 
“and if you'd like to go over there [ll take you 
in my buggy. You might speak there this even- 
ing, you know.” 

* You'll not take me in your buggy,” said Staf- 
ford, fairly trembling with rage. ‘And here’s 
your money,” thrusting the three bills in Bash’s 
face. “T'll not have a penny of it; I'll have 
none of you in any shape;” and turning on 
his heel, he strode away to the one livery-stable 
in the town. About sun-down he succeeded in 
getting a rig harnessed up, and a man to drive 
him to Rodney. 

Having arrived there, he inquired fora certain 
leading citizen with whom he had corresponded 
relative to the oration. He found him the centre 
of an excited group, who had just learned that 
he, Stafford, had spoken at Cornhill that after- 
noon. A disorderly throng filled the streets ; and 
when it transpired that the delinquent Judge was 
on the ground, and had offered to address them, 
a volley of unflattering epithets was let loose, 
and it was distinetly asserted that he would not 
better attempt to serve up any “ warmed-over 
eloquence ” on that crowd. 

Thoroughly disgusted with the whole south 
end of Dakota, the Judge got into his carriage 
and ordered the driver to take him straight to 
Bristol, and get there in time for the train going 
north. A dozen tipsy cow-boys followed him as 
he drove away. They marched with long strides, 
their heads thrown back, and their mouths open- 
ed to their fullest width, as they bawled after 
our hero a senseless song, the refrain of which 
was, 

“ By, baby, byoo—good-by, my lover, good-by.” 


He left them behind at last, their musical bel- 
low growing faint in the distance. The train had 
gone when he reached the station. 

He turned into the small, unpromising hotel, 
and called for supper. It came, and was, much 
to his surprise, plentiful and excellent. The 
strong, finely flavored tea acted as a sedative upon 
his irritated nerves, and when the meal was fin- 
ished he was able to think calmly over the day’s 
occurrences. 

He was assigned a rather bare but decent 
room on the ground-floor, and threw himself into 
a wooden rocking-chair by the open window, 
through which came a cool, delicious breeze, such 
as the early starlight often brings, after a hot day, 
in Dakota. It played over his face and neck, 
soothing his pulses and kindling his imagination. 

Screening the small lamp from the draught, 
he took from his breast pocket the little book he 
had found that morning, and spread it open for 
perusal. Then he drew back, smitten with a 
wave of self-disdain for daring to look unask- 
ed into a woman’s heart. Again he bent over 
the closely written pages. Not for idle curiosity, 
he said to himself, but for knowledge; and he 
turned the leaves as reverently as though the lit- 
tle rain-blurred, storm-beaten thing, were a sacred 
missal with a winged angel emblazoned on every 
page. The knowledge he sought was there. No 
name of person or place did the record contain, 
but through its brief entries certain facts were 
made clear. She had known love and pain and 
loss. She was free, and rejoiced in her freedom, 
unembittered by all she had passed through. 
She had outgrown the narrow egoism of early 
youth, which seeks to bend the universe to the 
favoring of personal aims. She was full of calm 
hope and trust, of shrewd insight, of delicate 
humor, of all-compassing charity. 

“She is one of a thousand!” said Stafford, 
half aloud, laying his hand upon the page with a 
caressing touch, 

The next morning the Judge secured a team of 
ponies and a light wagon, and started out fora 
solitary drive. He found the river, and followed 
its course till Miss Parkman’s claim was reach- 
ed. Rita was in-doors with Pauline, and neither 
was conscious of the approach of a stranger till 
Stafford’s solid figure darkened the doorway. 
Miss Parkman rose hastily, a look of surprise in 
her eyes, and a wave of warm color suffusing her 
sensitive face. The self-consciousness of both 
was intense. Suddenly it dissolved into thin va- 
por, leaving their two souls confronting each oth- 
er, calm and unembarrassed, with a question of 
destiny between them. 

Pauline was the first to speak. With a pecul- 
iar look of her own—a little frown above the 
eyes melting into the smile beneath it—she made 
this very formal inquiry: ‘To what do I owe the 
honor of this visit ?” 





“ My horses are thirsty,” said the Judge, “and 
the bank is too abrupt to admit of driving into 
the river. I thought perhaps you would kindly 
lend me a pail with which to dip some water.” 

Then the flaxen-haired Swede girl said, quickly: 
“TJ will give them drink, sir. I would love to do 
it. My father at the farm has horses many, and 
I feed and water them often.” 

She went to the sod house for a pail, and then 
ran down the slope to the river. 

Stafford.took the seat offered him, and the 
rather strained situation was relieved by the ap- 
pearance on the scene of three fluffy young chick- 
ens, which had got chilled overnight, and were 
being coddled in a basket of cotton, They es- 
caped from their warm nest and went hopping 
about the floor, and Pauline had to capture and 
put them back, 

“T fuss with the chickens,” she said, “to pass 
away the time, for the days drag a little, now that 
I have lost most of my books.” 

“ How do you get your mail ?” asked the Judge, 
glancing at some fresh periodicals on the table. 

“Tt all comes to the care of Mr. Clymer in 
town. The Clymers are my very good friends. 
They come to see me every week, and now and 
then I spend a Sunday with them. Did you meet 
Mr. Clymer yesterday ?” 

“T presume I did,” said Stafford, a queer look 
crossing his face. ‘I met most of the citizens 
of Cornhill, rather against my original intention. 
Later I met the citizens of Rodney. Miss Park- 
man, were you in the secret of my abduc- 
tion ?” 

“Tam ashamed to confess I was,” she answer- 
ed; “but I did not smile upon it.” 

“T dare say you laughed at it, however,” said 
Stafford. “Mr. Bash is the kind of adventurous 
youth, who would be sure of lenient judgment at 
your hands. It was an audacious scheme, and 
fairly well carried out.” 

After a little silence, Pauline said, ‘‘ You have 
no idea, Judge Stafford, of the intense rivalry ex- 
isting between some of these new towns.” 

“Oh yes, I have,” he said; “I know all about 
that. But one resents being the victim of a prac- 
tical joke. I’m afraid I was very angry yester- 
day. Mr. Bash will tell you so when he sees 
you.” 

“Tt struck me as curious,” she said, “ his being 
so entirely oblivious of the fact that he was prac- 
tising a gross imposition upon you. That did not 
seem to weigh a feather.” 

“Tt all does not weigh a feather now,” said 
Stafford. Then he referred again to her volun- 
tary exile on her claim. 

“Tt is not half so dreadful as many might sup- 
pose. And next October,” she said, with pride, 
“*T will own my land.” 

“But why do you stay so closely ?” he asked. 
“Tt is not usually done.” 

** Because I wish to comply with the law,” she 
replied. “TI will not evade one of its require- 
ments. Oh yes, I wish to obtain my farm hon- 
estly ; then I can feel proud of it.” 

How freely she found herself talking with this 
stranger! Could it be she had met him only 
yesterday? His square shoulders and large head 
where early baldness was foreshadowed, his well- 
cut features and expressive gray eyes—there was 
nothing unfamiliar about them. And his rich 
voice !—its tones had haunted her memory since 
yesterday, and to-day it occurred to her that she 
must have heard them in some previous state of 
existence. 

The sun was an hour past the meridian when 
he took his departure. In the interval since his 
coming he had told her a good deal about him- 
self and about the widowed sister with whom he 
lived, and about his aims and pursuits since he 
came to the Northwest. 

When Rita brought in luncheon he arose in 
dismay, and would have gone at once, but Pauline 
said, quietly: “It is a long way back to Bristol. 
Rita has given your ponies some grain, and you 
must have some luncheon.” 

How delicious he thought it! They had strong 
rich coffee with real cream, fresh eggs, bread and 
butter, and olives—that was all. 

Before he took his leave he had begged the 
smallest of her sepia drawings, and obtained her 
consent to a correspondence. 

“Shall I tell Howell about this visit ?”’ Pauline 
asked herself when she was alone again. The 
question received a negative answer; and she 
added, mentally, “ My future course with regard 
to that young man must be a very decided 
one.” 

On the 5th of October Mr. Bash received a 
telegram from Fargo in these words: 


’ 


“Meet me at Bristol on the morning of the 
7th, with the chestnut colt and the buggy. 
“Norman SrarrorpD.” 


The boy who brought the message took back 
for transmission over the wires this brief reply : 
“Tl be there. Howe tt Basu.” 

“TJ suppose,” said Bash, when he showed the 
telegram to Clymer, “Stafford has some matter 
of business that brings him down this way, and 
this is his offer to shake hands across the chasm. 
I'll warrant he has felt a good deal ashamed 
over his getting so tearing mad about a trifle. 
I'm right glad the matter has taken this turn, 
and it couldn’t have happened nicer—right on 
the top of all the other good luck. The rose leaf 
on the wine cup.” 

The young man’s fine spirits were chiefly due 
to some lucky land speculations, and to the fact 
that the railroad company had resumed work, and 
was pushing the line straight for Cornhill, leav- 
ing Rodney a mile and a half on one side. He 
was fresh and blooming as the perle des jardins 
in his button-hole when Judge Stafford met him 
on the railway platform that fine October morn- 
ing. After hearty greetings, Bash led the way 





to his buggy, which stood near. 
in, Stafford said, 

“T have not yet told you where I wish to go.” 

“To Cornhill ?” 

“Not at once. First out to Miss Parkman’s 
claim. She will be leaving it in a week or two, 
and I have an unconquerable desire to see her 
again, in the little shack on the prairie where I 
first found her. We have exchanged letters for 
the past three months, and we are now engaged 
to be married.” 

Bash’s surprise gave him, for the moment, an 
imbecile appearance. His erect figure drooped, 
and he whistled vacantly across the back of his 
horse. 

“Brace up, my dear boy,” said the Judge. 
“She would never have married you anyhow. I 
feel perfectly sure of that,” 

“You're not at all sure,” said Bash, with a sort 
of whine in his tones. “I was making good 
headway till the day I took you out there. Get 
in—get in.” 

With the wind in his face, and the chestnut’s 
wiry pull on the reins, Bash rose to the occasion. 
“Of course I'll take you out there,” he said, 
“and of course I wish you joy, both of you. But 
honestly, now, Judge, doesn’t this proceeding of 
yours look just a little like sneaking up on a man 
in his sleep ?” 

The Judge laughed, an exuberant, joyous laugh. 
“Tm sorry, Mr. Bash, if it looks that way to you. 
I can only offer, in extenuation of my course, a 
brilliant aphorism, of which you are the author— 
‘All stratagems are fair in love and land-office 
business,’ ”’ 


Before getting 


’ 





DEFIANCE. 
See illustration on page 532. 

N this romantic scene we see Nature at her 

wildest. Here the antlered monarch of the 
forest bids proud defiance to such of his com- 
panions as might seek to encroach upon his rights 
as chief of the herd. Far as his eye reaches he 
feels himself king of all. His are the rocks 
and water-falls, the trees, the herbage, the fleeting 
clouds, to enjoy at will, and if he shares them 
with his companions, he still reserves to him- 
self superior rights over all in this his wild do- 
main. But soon a more formidable rival than 
any of his race will dispute with him these now 
secluded haunts. Man, with all that follows in 
his train, will invade this solitary scene, and the 
steam-whistle of the factory sound before long 
the knell of the rule over mountain, glen, and 
forest of the last of these their haughty sons. 





THE PARIS EXPOSITION OF 
1889. 
See illustrations on page 529. 


HE International Exposition at Paris may be 
taken as an instance of the operation of the 
law of evolution in the social world. First came the 
famous Crystal Palace at London in 1851, an exhi- 
bition of the products of industry chiefly ; then the 
Exposition of 1855 in Paris, in which the arts were 
also represented ; next that of 1867 in the same 
city, embracing, in addition, social and educational 
departments; and now we have the present Ex- 
position, which incltides, besides these, an ethno- 
logical department, illustrated by models of the 
various habitations used by man in different parts 
of the world, in historic and prehistoric times. 
Perhaps the most striking feature of the present 
Exposition, however, is the Eiffel Tower, so called 
from the name of the architect who conceived 
the plan of the building, and carried it into exe- 
cution, notwithstanding the opposition of the art 
critics, the press, and the fashionable circles of 
Paris. 

The tower stands midway between the dome 
of the Trocadéro and the cupola of the Exhibi- 
tion Building, in the midst of a park diversified 
by water-falls, hillocks, and streams, and dotted 
with buildings of various kinds. It is over 980 
feet in height, and is divided by three stages or 
platforms, the first at a distance of 180 feet, the 
second of 370 feet, and the third of 860 feet from 
the ground. From the third platform rises a 
pinnacle, 120 feet in height, containing a power- 
ful electric light. The tower springs from an 
arched base, and, owing to the manner of its con- 
struction, presents to the eye an aspect of pecul- 
iar lightness, resembling in its appearance a net- 
work of iron meshes ; indeed, although the weight 
of the materials employed in the structure is 6404 
tons, the distribution of this weight has been so 
adjusted to the surface it covers, that it is said 
the tower might be lifted from the ground by 
four men of average strength. The view from 
the top of the building is magnificent, and in cer- 
tain states of the atmosphere the tower itself may 
be seen reflected in the clouds below the feet of 
the spectator. Under the arched base of the 
tower, is a fountain representing Night in the 
act of arresting in her flight the Genius of Light, 
who is illuminating Truth by her beams. Around 
this central group are three large figures, vigor- 
ously modelled, representing the five divisions of 
the globe. 

It may be mentioned as a curious coincidence 
that, owing to the situation with reference to the 
meridian of the Champ de Mars, the site of the 
tower; the four corners of the structure corre- 
spond exactly to the four points of the compass. 

The general effect of the Exposition may be 
best observed, standing in the centre of the gal- 
lery of the Trocadéro. Below stretch gardens 
filled with shrubs and flowers, which have been 
utilized in the horticultural exhibit. At the foot 
of these gardens flows the Seine, spanned by the 
Bridge of Jena, across which the crowd passes 
back and forth unceasingly. On the borders of 
the river is the Maritime and River exhibit; fur- 
ther on, to the right and left, are the two spa- 
cious buildings devoted to the Fine Arts and the 








Liberal Arts, and the Pavilion of Public Works 
and Forests. 

An interesting feature of the Exposition is the 
typical human homes, situated on either side 
of the Quay d’Orsay, and along thie Quay 
de Grenelle. Here may be seen the #ijndoo 
palace with its two towers, the Hebrew habita- 
tion in the form of a truncated triangle (in re- 
membrance of the captivity in Egypt), the Pho» 
nician tower, the Syrian, Eeyptian, and Etruscan 
habitations, and the habjtation of the Huns (a 
wagon surrounded by curtains). These buildings 
are on ihe left of the bridge; on the right are the 
more modern ones—the Scandinavian dwelling, 
the Roman, the Byzantine with its terrace, the 
Russian with its pointed cupola, the Slav, the 
Arabian (a square tower with verandas), and final- 
ly the abodes of the African savages, the Ameri- 
can Indians, the Laplanders, the Esquimaux, the 
Aztecs, and the Incas. 

Next come the buildings devoted to special ex- 
hibits—those of Brazil, of the Argentine Repub- 
lic, of Guatemala, Paraguay, Uruguay, Chile, Ven- 
ezuela, Nicaragua, Bolivia, Santo Domingo, Hayti, 
Ecuador, San Salvador, ete.; the ceramic exhibit 
of M. Perusson ; the exhibits of mosaics, marbles, 
enamels, tiles, etc., of the Coignet Pavilion ; and 
the exhibit of machinery. 

Qur artist has drawn the interior of the United 
States department, always thronged by curious 
crowds, and containing the latest inventions in 
mechanic art, as well as the peculiar products of 
our soil. In the esplanade of the Invalides are 
the departments of War, Public Instruction, 
Mails and Telegraphs, the department of Colonial 
Exhibits, of Aid for Wounded Soldiers, and of 
Encampment; the department of Social Economy, 
including the workmen’s club, co-operative and 
share societies, mining societies, the people’s res- 
taurant, and the dispensary. To the left of the 
dome of the Hotel des Invalides are the Algerian 
and Tunisian palaces, Tahitian, Cochin-Chinese, 
and Senegalese villages, the exhibit of Hygiene, 
the Dutch bakery, the Swedish butter factory, 
and the English dairy. 

Our beautiful pictures give a better idea, than 
words and catalogues can, of the splendid Inter- 
national Exposition of 1889. It is a triumph of 
peace and a record of civilization. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Franors Hrien.—Two ladies can go to a reception 


without an escort, but if they wish to take a friend 
they should ask the hostess for an invitation for him. 
They will probably meet friends who will take them 
to the supper table, or else the hostess will look after 


them if she knows they are alone. 

Netiin C.—Get more white India silk, and make 
your entire dress of it, or else have white fish-net 
panels on each side of the skirt, trimmed with three 
rows of white moire near the foot, and drawn tucks 
on the hips, with ribbon passed through them and 
tied in bows. Then have a gathered surplice waist, 
with wide ribbon coming from the seams under the 
arms, and pointed in the middle of the front. Cuta 
ruche bias, and ravel the edges, but ruches are not 
much used at present. The foundation skirt is gored, 
but not the ontsidesskirt 

F. C.—Take woollen dresses, of different weights, 
to the sea-shore, and India silks. Have a striped 
Scotch flannel dress, with red or blue lines on white 
grounds, for morning wear, and also have a pretty 
green plaid gingham, trimmed with white embroidery 
and black moiré ribbon; with this wear a white sailor 
hat. Red wool dresses, delaine, and canvas, witli bor- 
der trimmings of black or white, are pretty for after- 
noon at the sea-side. For dressy wear, have white 
China silk and a net dress, either black or white 

Mrs. B.—Make your pillow-cases about nine inches 
longer than your pillows, turn a hem two and a half 
or three inches wide, and let this long end hang with- 
out being buttoned. If they are of linen, hem-stitch 
them prettily above the hem. 

L. A. M.—We cannot give you the information. 

K. C. M.—We know of no such book. Miss Corson 
treats of candy-making in Bazar Nos. 17 and 51 of Vol. 
XIX., which will be sent you from this office on re- 
ceipt of 20 cents. 

Inga.—Address the envelope to “ John Smith, Esq.” 

C. T.—Do not try to get rid of your high color. 
Most people admire it, and time will probably deprive 
you of it; then you will be sorry for its loss 

E. H. B.—On arriving at a hotel you will be met by 
the porter and clerk, who will show you where to regis- 
ter, and have you conducted to your room. When in- 
tending to leave, ring the bell and ask for your bill. 
The porter will see that your baggage is brought to 
your room, and carried down when you leave. 

Supsorter.—Read about widows’ mourning in Ba- 
zar No. 27, Vol. XXII. Get a dress of Henrietta cloth, 
and have a mantle of the same. Get nuns’ veiling for 
a veil, and have a black straw bonnet trimmed with 
armure ribbon. It is a matter of individual choice 
whether or not to wear a whiteruche. Have your dress 
made with a pleated skirt and plain basque, trimmed 
with folds of the material and ribbon. 

Onto.—Monograms are seldom seen in the glass of 
front doors. A massive single door is used when there 
is no vestibule. 

Sussoriser.—It is entirely proper to send a young 
lady an invitation to your college Commencement, and 
she should reply immediately upon receiving it. 

M. W.—Make the white waist with a fitted back 
pointed below the waist line, and have the fronts 
slightly full on the shoulders, with a V of the em- 
broidery down the middle. If the sleeves are full at 
the armhole, they will not add to the look of stoutness. 

Mrs. J. K. S.—The letter was addressed and for- 
warded as you requested. 

Hearr’s-kase.—The skirt of the dress is all right. 
Get very wide pink moiré ribbon, and make an Empire 
sash high under the arms, beginning at the armholes 
to hide the worn part, and tapering it a little narrower 
in front, and quite narrow behind, where it should be 
knotted, and fall thence straight to the end of the skirt 
The full waists gathered on the shoulders, with a belt 
and full sleeves, are preferred for gingham dresses. 
White embroidery as a vest or yoke, and panels on the 
skirt, and moiré ribbons, are fashionable trimmings 
for such dresses, though velvet is still used on them. 
The skirt is straight, in pleats, or gathers, and its only 
draping is just in front. Light tan-colored shoes are 
too generally worn to be conspicuous. Tailors charge 
from $75 to $100 for a riding-habit. 
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Cravat Box. 
For embroidery design and description see Suppl., No. VL, Fig. 35. 
Key orn Work Basket. 
For description see Supplement. 
FROM AN ISLAND - 
KING. , ; 
mens of the root of the pep 
MONG the curious gifts per-tree are added, for from 
received at the National this spicy plant the kava is 
Museum is a collection sent prepared, 
by King Malietoa, of Samoa, To make evident the uses 
His Majesty, ruler of Poly- of the paper-mulberry tree, so 
J 7? y pal} . 
nesia, was careful to select essential for many native 
choice articles, such as would comforts and luxuries, a rug 
most fittingly represent his fashioned from its bark was 
island domain, selected, and also the com- 
Among them a kava bowl plete wardrobe of a Samoan 
is regarded as the most valu- lady constructed of the same 
able. The body of this singular material. This feminine 
drinking vessel and the legs ri equipment consists of a git 
of it are carved from a solid dle, called by Samoans a 
piece of chestnut, a native “liker,” very curiously twist 
wood, and highly prized. The ed, and is bound about the 
bowl is nearly eighteen inch- 4 p APRON FOR Grew From 5 To 7 Years OLD. Se: waist by the Samoan belle, 
es in diameter, and a high de- a For pattern and description see Suppl., No. X., Figs. 66 and 67. S = — and from it is suspended a 
gree of polish has been put se ae — — matted drapery of fringe 
. — sf . et . . 
upon it. I = SS formed of long thread - like 
A cocoa-nut cup, also used —— Ses fibres of the inner bark of 
for imbibing the popular bev- — ae this useful tree. This thick 
erage, stands near, and speci- fringe falls gracefully to a 
Frock ror Girt rrom 2 T0 4 YEARS depth of eighteen or twenty- 
Frock For Girt rrom 5 To 7 YeaRS o_p,—Back.—[For Front, see four inches, 
otp.—Backx.—For Front, see Page - i i : Page 524.] 
524.—[For pattern and description see Fig. 5.—Cross Srircy PaTreRN FoR Hamper, Fie. 1, For pattern and description see Sup- 
Supplement, No. III., Figs. 19-29.) Pace 524. plement, No. IX., Figs. 51-65. 
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Cottar with Lace Janor. 
For description see Supplement. 





Cottak with Lace BRETELLES, 


For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Morninc Gown. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-10. 
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Gown 
Fig. 2.—Repincore Costume.—Back:—-[See Fig. 3.] 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL., Figs. 36-45. For description see Supplement 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mrs. Wrinsiow’s Soornine Syrvr for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea 25 cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 





CORNELL'S BENZOIN COSMETIC SOAP 
Keeps the skin soft, white, and healthful. 25 cents, 
All Draggists, or P. O, Box 2148, New York.—[{Adv.] 





Impertat Granum.—The safest, most reliable, and 
wholesome Food for Infants and Children. A nour- 
ishing, strengthening, and delicious Food for nursing 
Mothers, lnvalids,Couvalescents,and the Aged—{ Adv. j 





Laptes stylishly dreased with Elegance and Economy 
by Mme. Prxsrat, 108 Rue Rivoli, 108, Paris.—{Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. BAKER & €0.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Is er poy gare and 
oluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
} SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 







Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


HIRES 


25e HIRES’ IMPROVED 25¢ 


ROOT BEER' 


IN LIQUID NOBOILING EASILY MADE 
THIS PACKAGE MAKES FIVE GALLONS 


WAKES FIVE CALLOWVE 
LOOT #N DMM 


RooT 
BEER 


The most APPETIZING and WHOLESOMS 
TEMPERANCE DRINK in the world. TRY JT. 


Ask your Druggist or Grocer for it. 
__C.E HIRES, PHILADELPHIA, 


LieBIC COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Soups, 
Made Dishes, and Sauces. As Beef Tea, “an invalu- 
able tonic and an agreeable stimulant.” Annual sale 
8,000,000 jars, 
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Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus von 
Liebig’s signature in blue across label,as above. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’t’d, London. 


BARRYS oi 
2 +’ Tricopherous 
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The Oldest and the Best. 


The efficacy of this justly 
celebrated — preparation 
for invigorating, beauti- 
fying, and imparting a gloss and ~ilken softness to the 
hair, is so wide dely known and acknowledged, that it 
has gained by its merits a reputation which is not for 
a day, but for all time. 


BARC LAY & co., 44 Stone St., N. ¥Y. City. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Spe- 
cific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying disfig- 
urements from face and 
body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturons 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous a can 
accomplish. abiee Mme. Junttan, 48 E. 20th St., N.Y. 


FACIAL B BLEMISH ES 
Establishment in bes World 

fo tie ts the treatment of Hair and Scalp, 
Eczema, Moles, W: . Superfiuous Hair, 

es, Tan, Wrink 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 

Rovat Baxune Powper Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 





wn RLS 


a 2 ¢ Migh Court of Pustice.—Gosnell v. Durrant. On Jan. 28, 
ir. Justice cats 4 granted a Perpetual Injunction with costs 

cotta Mr. George Reynolds Durrant from infringing Messrs. 

John Gosnell & Co.’s Registered Trade-Mark CHERRY BLOSSOM. 


Crosse & Blackwell’ 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dress 
FR Cutting by Will C.Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys- 
tem. Address Rood H jagle Sealo Co-sQuineyslile 

















| ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH. 


The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- 


| ceed in beanty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 


incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT. 


Which hardens, and invigorates the GUMS, purifies 
and perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and preserves 
the TEETH, from youth to old age. 

One bottie of Sozodont will last six months. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY it ir. 
ing’ to 1: 





Beautifying tock with prep’ n 
$2 tOoD.. rt Goods, Cosm: 
— 








Baer < CARRIAGES 
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Adjustab! 
Cc — Spaetory Pricey 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EP P'S's 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 


& 
Poop 





Will be found invaluablo for 


PE eg ley Cc slsinte, 


children or adults. Jtis noia 
medicine but willbe retained 
& sustain life wheneverything 
else fails, 4sizes35 cts, up. 





font IC-ART-—E 


rai Culture. coeur LOM, ,snd 


esirable ons 


to p ssive students. All interested 
wi receive valuable information Free, 
by addressing E. TOURJEE, Boston, 


TT LA 
3% 


Mass, 






Greatest inducements to get 
orders for our celebrated 
E Coffees and EMI Powders. 


GET PREMIUM 27, 


For full particul 
P.O. Box 289, R80, New York, N -Y 





REMINGTON 





STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


has been for 


FIFTEEN YEARS THE STANDARD 


embraces the latest and highest achievements of inventive skill. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York, 
















/ ards, and Dwarfs. 


for U. S. and C —, 


TER Kt 


ROOZEN’S_ DUTCH BULBS 


HYACINTHS, TULIPS, ae ion it 8, gre Lay uae ~ ~~j IRISES, AMARYLLIS, 
GLOXINEAS, PAEONIES, PRIMU LAS, LILY OF THE VALLEY, ETC., ETC 
The most extensive Catalogue of the above and all new and rare Bulbs and Plants 
is published by the famons growers, 
ANT. ROOZEN & SON, OV ERVEEN (Near Haarlem), HOLLAND. Established 1832. 
‘3 In addition to the largest collection of Bulbs and Bulbous Plants in the world, we 
4) offer an extensive list of the best varieties of Roses, embracing Standards, Half Stand- 


Don’t fail to send for our Fall, 1889, Catalogue, which is now ready, and will be 
og ae oe intending purchasers upon receipt of 3c. postage. 


J. ILE, 33 BROADWAY, WN. Y. 
** Notes on the Cultivation of Dutch and Cape Bulbs, Tubers, Roots, and Plants,” ‘by 
Ant. Roozen & Son. First book of its kind published ‘here. Price 40c. See Catalogue. 


Address our Sole Agent 


P. 0. Box 2494 





cb BROWNS RINGER! oc 
AND 
GAS R COLIC. 





0. Ome Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





| GOLD, 


medtcrn 


TENNIS 
GOWNS 
from $65. 
WALKING- 
GOWNS 


from $95, 


RIDING- 


HABITS, 
Best Melton, $100, 











Summer Gowns 
Light Weight. 


Ladies on their Eastern tour are in- 


vited to inspect Models. 


Sketches and Samples forwarded by 
mail to ladies unable to visit New York. 


“ irncdtern 


210 Fifth Ave., tc" 1132 Bway, N. Y. 












or the 


ORIZA-PERFUMERY 
L. LEGRAND, 207, Ree st-Honor’, PARIS 


Speer? 


12 delightful, 
concrete Perfumes 
im THE FORM OF 
Pencils and Pastilles 


























y 


Violette du Czar. 
Jasmin d' Espagne. 
Hélotrope biane, 
Lilas de Mai. 
Now Mown hay. 
Oriza lys. 
Jockey-Clab Bouquet. 
Opoponax = ia. 
Caroline id. 
Mignardise i. 
Impératrice id. 
Oriza Derby id, 





Agusta tr the U.8,:PARK & TILFORD, 911/919 treatwey, NEW-YORK 


ENGLISH, ‘COMPLEXION CLOTH, 


MEDICATED. 

A Magical Beautiflier; re- 
moves ALL blemishes, wheth- 
er caused by disease or age. 
Removes Blackheads, Moth, 
Ww rinkles, Freckles, Red- 

_ hess of the Skin, Im- 
g Parting a wonderfully 

rilliant complexion, 
without the use of 
cosmetics. Per- 
fectly harmless. 
Ss Purifying and 
beautifying the 
skin quickly and 
harmlessly. Price 
50 cents, by mail. 
English Complex- 
jon Cloth Co,, 229 
Broadway, N. Y. 
Cit ty. 


Wrinkles, Black- 
heads, Pim ples, 
Freckles, _‘Pittings, 
Moles, and Superflu- 
mous Hair permanent- 


ly removed, Flesh increased or reduced. Complex- 
ions beautified. Hair, Brows, and Lashes colored 
and restored. Interesting Book (sent sealed), 4 cts. 
Mme. Velaro, 414 W. 47th St., N. ¥. City. 
Mention this paper. 












COMPLEXION. 





GIVES A BEAUTIFUL 








You can live at home and make more money at work for us 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 
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JULY 20, 1889, 





HARPER'S BAZA R. 





Cutter’s Black Silk 


Is a Pure Dye Black Dress Silk woven in five different 
styles (see cut in Century and Harper’s, July.) 
Pure Dye means that there is no more body or 
weight in the black dye than is needful to secure a 
good and permanent color. Like the silks of the olden 
time, or the “ Antwerp Silks” of to-day, they contain 
no gum to crock, or grease to shine. 


How Can You Tell It? 


ist—It is cut into dress patterns of 16, 17, 18, aud 20 
yards, and must be so sold by all dealers. 
2nd—Every dress pattern has our name in gold, thus: 


JOHN D.CUTTER &Co. 
PURE SILK_ 


Why? To assure every rel getting and 
knowing the genuine Cutter silk 

8d—It has no colored selvedge, but is black from 
an edge. 

? To save waste. Colored selvedges set off 
the bony but the best don’t need them. 

4th—It is always twenty-five inches wide. 

Why? To save waste also. It cuts to better ad- 
vantage , them ordinary silks 19, 20, aud 21 inches, and is 
therefore cheaper. 

5th—It is sold at one uniform price—$2.20 per yard. 


How Can You Get It? 


1st—Ask your dealer for it, giving him our name, the 
pattern of weave, and the number of yards you desire. 

2nd—If he does not supply it, write us, and we will 
refer you to a dealer who has it. 


44 Kast 14th Street, square, N. ¥ 


CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 
“CLEANFAST” = BI ACK 


STOCKINGS. 


F, P, ROBINSON 
DY E s 


Vastly Improved and 
Always Reliable. 


CLEANFAST 
BLACK STOCKINGS 


For Men, Women, and Children. 
UNEXCELLED WEARING QUALITIES. 
Also, Darning Ootton of Our Dye. 
SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 
RETAIL STORES: 

NEW YORK - 927 Broadway ; 2 West 14th Street; 
218 West 125th Street. 


CHICAGO - - «+ «= 107 South State Street. 
BOSTON ee | SS 9 West Street. 











TRADE MARK. 
















Perfect 
Fit. 
Usual Price, 
$1.25. 
Five hundred thousand to be 


given away in six months!! 


Beautiful Ornamental Stitching. 


FINE AMERICAN JEAN! 


Waist measure. 


The Mme. Demorest Illustrated 
Monthly Fashion Journal 


Contains 36 pages on the finest paper, and is the most 

BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATION in the world. It covers 

every possible field of Fashions, Fancy Work, House Decoration. 

Sonne. efc.. ete. rpg sect price only 5O cents per 
ea Mention this paper, and send 50 cents for 

oatecistion and 25 cents additional to pay aon and 

peas: 75 cents in all. and we will mail you one of these 
andsome Corsets tree. Address 


DEMOREST FASHION and SEWING MACHINE CO., 
17 East 14th Street, New York City. 


HIGH- GRADE ONLY, |: 


COLUMBIA 


Bicycles, Tricycles, 
Tandems, Safeties. 


Catalogue free. POPE MFG. 
CO., Boston, New York, Chicago. 


Madame Porter’s 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 













CROFT & ALLEN'S 


BREAKFAST 


Absolutely Pure 

Sold by first-class 

Grocers everywhere 

Atrial sample free 
on request, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





BLACK GOODS. 


We call especial atten- 
tion to a let of 44-inch 
Black Tamise at 75 cents 
per yard, reduced from 
$1.25; and to a line of 
Black CamePs- Hair Gren- 
adine at 75 cents, reduced 
from $1.00 per yard. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and I1th St., 
New York. 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Our entire stock of FRENCH SATINES, 
newest and choicest styles, were 35c. and 25, 
WBC. 5 DOW. cccccvcccccccvccccccvccccescooces 


5000 yards 26-inch PRINTED INDIA SILKS, 59 
very handsome styles, formerly $1.00, now. Ci 


22-inch BLACK SURAH SILKS, all pure 79 
silk, reduced from $1.25 to..........--ee00e th 


Also special sale FAST BLACK ‘“ ROCK DYE,” 
Fine Cotton, and Lisle-Thread Hosiery. 


23d St. Le Boutillier Bros. 
NH, 50, & 52 West 28d St, MY, City 














BALL'S CORSETS are Boned With KABO 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
CuHicaco Corset Ca. 
CHICACO and NEW YORK. 





GUARANTEED TO OUTWEAR 
ANY CUSTOM-MADE CORSET 


MAYER, STROUSE & CO. 
MFRS.-412 BROADWAY. N. Y: 


FUME for S 
EXQUISITELY FRAGRANT. 


FREEMAN'S 
“HIAWATHA” 


Sweet without heaviness, chaste, 
de icate , combined with « cling= 
ings | lasting fragrance, renders 
this incomparable perfume a delight for 
Summer use. At all Draggists, or mailed 
direct from our laboratories, Postage Paid, 50c. per ounce, 
FREEMAN ssinicsersbeaeen de 523 E.152d St., New York; Branch,Cin.,¢ 


LEMING’S CELEBRATED BRAN BAGS, to be 
used in place of Soap; elegantly perfumed, a splen- 
did addition to the toilet; does not irritate the Skin 
like Soap. Price 20c. e ach by mail. 
F LEMING BROT ‘HE KS, Baltimore, Md. 




















Skirt Form, to which Bus 
Complete Form, $6.50. 


. 

SHE.—Now stand pertectiy still, 
and don’t scold, for it’s all your 
own fault. You will have to 
stand while I drape my dresses 
over you until you provide me 


with HALL’S BAZAR 
FORM. 





For Draping, Trimming, and Rearranging Dresses. 


Indispensable to Ladies who do their Own Dressmaking, or 
Have a Dressmaker Come to the House. 
Adjustable to any size, and when not in use folds up 
like an umbrella. 
| Ladies travelling, or sojourning at hotels, find it invaluable when 

brushing and rearranging trunk-crushed dresses. 
Endorsed by all Fashion Publishers. 
Awarded MEDAL of Superiority at American Institute, New York, 
Dee. 15, 1888. 
Sent to any address on re — of price. 
Bazi ar Skirt Form, in ease, $3.00, 


THE FRANCO-AMERICAN FOOD CO. 
E Bate | 


ay 


TOTALLY DIFFERENT FROM POTTED MEATS, 
These Franco-American Food Co.’s Patés are a real 
delicacy. for Lunch, Supper, Picnic, Yachting, and 
Travelling. 
10 Varieties in 8-Ounce Cans. 
SERVED ON THE PULLMAN BUFFET CARS, 
Sample Can sent free for 2% cents. Sold by Grocers. 








‘““Nothing purer, better for invalids, 
supplying a long-felt want,” writes one of 
the most prominent physicians of New York. 

Beef Tea, Chicken Broth, Chicken Soup, Mutton 
Broth, Tapioca, Julienne, Green Turtle, Mock Turtle, 
Ox Tail. 


Sold by Leading Grocers and Druggists. 
Write to us if you cannot find them. 


THE FRANCO-AMERI CAN FOOD (0., 101 Warren uL., RY 


Guc-inue Talks abeus 


SIROCCO TEA. 


No. 1. 

SIROCCO TEA is grown on our large Indian 
estates. It is made from the selected buds of the 
finest trees, dried by a new and absolutely clean pro- 
cess and is put up in sealed packages (thus insuring 
its purity) at prices ranging from sixty cents to a 
dollar per pound. 

In brief, it is the finest, best flavored, and most 
economical] tea in the w orld, being fragrant, pure, and 
refreshing. 

Sample packages free. 


Davidson & Co., 


Sole Growers of ** Sirocco Tea,” 


1436 Broadway, New York. 
- ~FOR SALE 





EVERYWHERE. 


Of Metcalf’s Sachet Pow- 
ders will perfume for years 
the articles to which it may 
be attached, so pure and 
permanent is the fra- 
grance. Send 25c. for sam- 
ple glass jar of Violette, 
Heliotrope, or Geranium, 
with full directions for 
preparing sachets. 


T. METCALF & CO. 


39 zremont Bt. Boston, 
E. FOUC GERA 








Worth 


0.5 


Sold ae “all Drugeists, 





FoRCEST ERI Gnicaco, 








Fatirely Cured by 
‘eck’s Pat. paperred 

Tubular Ear Cushions. — heard dis- 

tanctly. Unseen, comfortable, selfadjusting. 

Succes: ifs when oa re mated dies fail. Sold only . 

By F; wt? SCOX, 853 Broadway, cor. 14th 

. Write or call for illustrated book of proots FREE, 











t can be added, $3.50. 


Bazar Skirt Form, 


opened and closed. 


Send for Descriptive Circular, 
HALL’S BAZAR FORM CO., 833 Broadway, N. Y. 


We cheerfully recommend these forms, and request our patrons, when ordering 
sending for circulars, to mention Harper’ ‘8 Bazar, 


How Lo Gure 
SKin § Sealp 
DISEASES 
with the< 
& @CuUTICURA 
REMEDIES. 


|= MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN 

and scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from 
infancy to old age, are speedily, economically, and 
permanently cured by the Cutioura Remxpixs, when 
all other remedies and methods fail. 

Cotiovra, the great Skin Cure, and Cutioura Soar, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, ex- 
ternally, and Cortcvra Resoivent, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curioura, 50c.; Soar, 25c.; 
Resoivent, $l. Prep ared by the Porrer Davé anv 
Cuemioat Co., Boston, Mass 

Send for “‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 








- Pekin blackheads, chapped and oily “@& 
in prevented by Curicura Soap. “a 


Relief in one minute, for all pains and weak- 
nesses, in Curioura Anti-Patn Puaster, the 
only pail ain- killing ‘pl astel r. 25c. 





B ATIF BLONDE 


FLUIDE D’OR. 


Every shade of Blond Hair can be obtained by using 
it without the least injury; the very best article known. 
Price $1.00 a Bottle or 6 large Bottles for $4.00. 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, 


224 5th Ave. near 26th Street, N. Y. 


ae. Y WOMEN 


Have found this powder a —m 








delightful adjunct to the toile 
removing Pimples, Moth, Donde 
les, &c., and’giving to the face 


that soft and velvety look. Flesh, 

White, and Brunette. At Drug- 

gists everywhere, and 

C.R. Bailey & Co. ,20 Cedar St. N.Y. 
Sample Box, 5c., postpaid. 

Large Box, 25c., “ 







, «IMPARTS ABEAUTIPUL # 

, Transparency andistresfrem / 

anything that can possibly 

© injurethestin @ 
_, WETS. 


Do you know Old Brown 
Windsor Soap? The only imported one is J. & E. 
Atkinson’s. Ontlived them all. The oldest and best 


of soaps. 


‘EDORA 


‘MANUFACTURES BY _!% _areTH#E BEST worto. 
A.H.BRINKMANN & CO. BALTIMORE.MD I’ SAMPLE PAIR30€ 

























Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





THIS LABEL IS ON THE BEST RIBBON MADE, 


SHOPPIN - New York of all kinds 
by a lady of experience, 

good taste, &c., without char Circular references. 

Address MISS A. BOND, 336 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


Sw ITZERLAND.—Ladies wishing to learn 
French, or to follow Free Conrses of School of 
Art, can be received “en pension ” in a private family. 
Every home comfort. Piano, Harp, Mandoline. Aleo 








clergyman. Highest references. Terms moderate. 


RE, 2 Cour St. Pierre, Geneva, 


= simple “* pension ” in the home of danghters of French 
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VERY 


DUDE (to hotel clerk). “I HAVE AN IDEA—” 


CLERK. “QUITE so. 


FACETIZ. 


ORNITHOLOGY. 
I was very, very tired, and I didn’t care to eat, 
But I felt I really ought to take a bite, 
So I sought a quiet cafe on a quiet little street, 
And I ordered there a supper very light. 


“I only want a swallow,” I remarked unto mine 
108t, 
*“ Because I’m very tired, and I have no appetite; 
A reed-bird you may bring me on a bit of gravied 
toast, 
To sustain my sated stomach and to keep me 
through the night.” 


The bird was soon brought to me on a bit of gra- 
vied toast, 
On a platter that was very large and narrow. 
But i really couldn’t eat it; “ For,” I said 
mine host, 
“This swallow’s not a reed-bird, but a sparrow.” 


unto 


—— 
NO HERO. 

**Grandpa,” asked Georgie, who fondly believed his 
aged grandparent was a Revolutionary hero, “ how 
many Britishers did you kill ?” 

“Oh, about seventy-five,” replied the old man, de- 
tiring to humor the boy. 

“Poh! what was the matter with you ? were you too 


tired tofight?7” 


You may banish and bounce the Chinese as you 
will, 
But the pop of their crackers will cling round us still. 


| 


| 


WELL, WE HAVE A SAFE HERE FOR THE USE OF GUESTS WHO WISH TO STORE THEIR VALUABLES. 


PERSIFLAGE IN THE EXHIBITION BOX. 

**Great Siaser!” cried the Roman candle, as he es- 
pied the giant cracker, ‘‘ are you my mother ?” 

“No,” replied the cracker, with dignity; “I’m the 
popper of the family.” 

—————_ ——— 
THE INDULGENT PARENT. 

** Are there enough pin-wheels to go round ?” asked 
the boys. 

**Yes, my sons,” replied the indulgent parent. 
“There is one. It will go round, I think, if you ap- 


| ply the punk properly.” 





OO — 
One very curious thing about fireworks is that the 
Roman candle comes from Hong-Kong, and the Chi- 
nese lanterns are made in New York State. 


Seniciimasitliioneheantiine 
It would take a very large hotel to board a train. 
————_ 


NEARLY A QUARREL. 

“ Excelsior is my motto,” said the rocket. 

“Oh, come off,” said the punk. 

* You’re no matc!: for me,” retorted the sky-scraper. 

“Well, if I were’to light on you, where would you 
be 2?” queried the = 

*“ Ah, but you don’t light on me. I light on you,” 
insinuated the rocket, with a shrug of his shoulders. 
And the fireworks nearly exploded with mirth. 

—_——_—_—_—. 

It was not a graduate of Harvard who said he would 
like to have seen Queen Victoria's face when she heard 
that the Declaration of Independence had not been 
vetoed by the President. 


THOSE CITY CHAPS ON THE FOURTH. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 





VOLUME XXII., NO. 29. 








NAN ENTE TABY 








ACCOMMODATING, 


ON THE HORSE-CAR. 


“Do you belong to the Salvation Army ?” he asked 
of a stern-visaged woman who stood at his side. 

“No, sir, donot. But in this generation of tired 
men,” she added, with a withering glance at the row 
of sitting males, “I seem to belong to the standing 
army.” 

She got a seat. 

GREAT STAYING POWERS. 
* You applied for a stay, didn’t you?” 
“Yes. Got it, too.” 
*“ How long ?” 
“Twenty years at hard labor.” 
<immmanidiijoaniinaiin 


INGENIOUS. 
“Ah, madam,” said the tramp, “I haven't had a 
mouthful for two days.” 
“Why, I gave you a whole pie yesterday !” 
**So you did, mum—so you did. But the two days 
I refer to are to-day and to-morrow, mum.” 
pe SS ee 
OVERHEARD ON THE FOURTH. 
“ Are you coming up to-night?” asked the man ia 
the moon, 
* Yes,” replied the rocket, “if it doesn’t rain.” 
—— 


All men are born free and equal, according to a 
document more or less celebrated at this time of the 
year, but how women are born is still a matter of some 
doubt, since no mention is made of the fair sex in the 
Declaration. 


Dip YOU BRING IT DOWN WITH you 2?” 








Tracurr. “Sammie, how many bones are there in 
the human body; your father’s, for instance ?” 

Samaix. ‘One; he’s the ossified man at the mu- 
seum.” 


micas 


























































HE HAD CHANGED HIS MIND, 

*PUFESSOR, I'S "BOUT COME TO DE CON- 
CLUSION DAT YOU'S TRIFLIN’ WID ME. HEAH 
WE BEAN ’GAGED MO'N SEBEN YEAH NOW.” 

* YEs, Missus WUBBLEBY, BUT YOU's PRORB’- 
LY "WARE DAT DE PHYSIOLOGY STATE DAT 
DE HUMAN BODY CHANGE ONCE ERBER SEREN 
YEAH; SO 'CORDIN’ TO SCIENCE I HAIN’T DE 
SAME PERSON WOT MEK DAT ‘'GAGEMENT 
WIp yo"".” 

“YES, BUT DE MIN’ DON’ CHANGE EF DE 
BODY DO,” 

‘““WAAL, MY MIN'S CHANGED.” 


A LESSON IN PHYSIOLOGY. 


cease erences 
SHAKESPEARE REVISED. 


Imperions Sisser lit and hid away 
Might still suffice to scare the tramps away. 











HE GOT A POSITION 
“WELL, DINNIS, HAVE YEZ GOT A POSITION 
kD pe 
“OF HAVE THAT.” 
‘““AN' WHAT MOIGHT IT BE?” 
‘““SHTANDIN’ ON ME IFAD IN A DOIME 
sEUM.” 


Mv- 





